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THE QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue of Missions) 


1. Who-was Ramon Perez, and how did 
he save a party of missionaries? 


2. What too often happens when an 
immigrant in one of our cities attempts to 
move out of his foreign colony and into the 
more desirable sections of the town? 


3. Who bought a tent for the summer 
assembly at Hyattville, Wyoming? 

4. Into how many Indian languages did 
Carey translate the Bible? 

5. How many students are assigned to 
one teacher in Benedict College? 

6. How much money did Burman 
Baptists raise in 1918? 

7. How did the church in Bennington, 
Vermont, increase its missionary budget? 

8. What goal has the Missionary Edu- 
cation Department set for 1921? 

9. ‘‘Woman ignorant has made China 
Buddhist . . .’’ complete the sentence. 

10. ‘‘The Good Cheer and Aid”’ com- 
mittee—isn’t that a fine name? What 
organization has it? 

11. How many Jubilee celebrations are 
there going to be? 

12. If you wish to send a package to a 
missionary but are not sure about postal 
regulations, what should you do? 

13. What Americanization plan was 
successfully tried by a Baptist Men’s 
Club? 

14. How does the amount of time 
required for rice planting in Burma com- 
pare with that required in the United 
States? 

15. How did “The Missionary’’ find 
time to prepare his sermons? 


16. In how many union institutions is 
the W.A.B.F.M.S. cooperating? 
_ 17. How many Congregational churches 
increased their pastors’ salaries in the past 
two years? 

18. In what Association did the churches 


increase their benevolences from $194 in 
1919 to $10,000 in 1920? 


19. What State stands first in amount 
paid on pledges to January 20, 1921? 


20. What does a Congregationalist 
reader of Missions do with her copy? 
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In the Vestibule of the March Issue 


ISSIONS looks upon it as a great 
privilege to acquaint you in this 


a5 


SNS Suen: tells in engaging style the 
comme story of what he is doing and why he is doing it. 
In the process it is made plain why it is essential that such 
work should be done if Christianity is to perform its full 
duty to the Indian peoples. Probably few of us have 
appreciated, even if we have known, such pitiful con- 
ditions as Mr. Case makes plain. It is not pleasant to 
think that scores of millions of human beings go to bed 
hungry every night. And that, too, when with modern 
methods of agriculture they might have food in abun- 
dance. Agricultural missions have been popularized to a 
considerable extent through the personality of Rev. 
“Sam” Higginbotham, who has done a remarkable work 
along the lines which Mr. Case is following. We are glad 
that we have a man of like consecration and ability who 
is devoting himself to training up leaders for a new 
generation. Read thestory. Mr. Case has furnished the 
illustrations also. This new form of work will take its 
place with medical missions as an open door to evangeli- 
zation. It is an every-day example of the religion of 
Jesus Christ at work for humanity. 

Americanization plays a considerable part in the issue. 
The word is overused and often misused, but the actuality 
can be seen in the reports that come from Miss Brimson 
and her workers, and from such practical volunteer 
service as Mrs. Ilsley describes. In no work is it more 
necessary to know how than in this. There is a hunger for 
friendliness and simple human kindness, and those who 
can minister to this hunger, on the part of men and 
women and children, will do the really needed and helpful 
work. As the sketches show, there is always room for 
religion; but confidence must be gained first if souls are 
to be guided. Mr. Turnbull’s story of the men’s Brother- 
hood Supper of Nations in New Haven points a moral 
as to how men can be interested in church work. 


The second and final instalment of Miss Blackmore’s 
missionary experiences in Central America is a fine 
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illustration of what a consecrated and dauntless woman 
can do. There is a deal of inspiration in it; and then the 
example of the railway employee who devised an original 
method of evangelization, with some eventful conse- 
quences, furnishes a notable instance of divine provi- 
dence. The inquisition spirit still persists where the old 
ecclesiasticism dominates. Hard to get a more effective 
sermon illustration or prayer meeting talk. 

A new sense of values comes from considering work on 
mission fields in the light of what the dollars are doing 
that flow in through the New World Movement channels. 
Those who take interest in figures will find the page of 
state percentages in pledges and collections informing, 
and the collected results of participation upon the 
churches give answer to many inquiries. Do not fail to 
catch the significance of those five Associations in Ohio. 

Now that we come to the last chapter of the true record 
of a home missionary’s pioneering in Idaho we are led to 
reflect on the amount and quality of service rendered by 
one man, who had the spiritual and physical endurance 
to throw himself unsparingly into a wide and uncared for 
field. Now at the height of influence and ability to serve, 
Mr. Bowler has built himself into the life and character 
of his section. The story of how he did his sermonizing 
has suggestiveness in it for professors of homiletics—and 
preachers, too. | 

Conferences have been many and important of late, 
and our readers are kept informed concerning them. If 
any have an idea that the denominations are not engaged 
in cooperative effort, these conference reports will correct 
such an impression. Plans are making for the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Jubilee, and reminiscences will soon 
appear. Missions expects to give proper attention to 
this eventful celebration, for as a friend remarked, “fifty 
years do not roll around every day.”’ There will be some- 
thing of moment at Des Moines, that is certain, and you 
ought to be there. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Aitchison for the manner in 
which she has turned the “Open Forum” into a sub- 
scription stimulator this month. It ought to mean 
25,000 new subscribers for Misstons! It will, if the 
plans suggested are carried out. The list of good things 
for April is already alluringly long. 
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Christianity in Action on the Village Fields of Burma 


OR AGRICULTURE IN MISSION WORK 


BY REV. BRAYTON C. 


I 


HERE is a Presbyterian church at Luebo, 
Africa, which refuses to receive a man into 
its membership who does not have a 
garden of his own. Such a rule might be 
hard on the men of some churches in 
America, but they base it on 1 Timothy 
5:8, which reads: “If any (man) provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” If the native 
church in Africa considers agriculture of such importance 
for church membership, is it not about time that we in 
our mission work considered we had not done our full 
duty to our fellow Christians in mission fields until with 
the gospel message we have also taught them to provide 
for their own families and for their own churches, from 
the soil. This is, therefore, the text for the gospel of 
agricultural missions. 




















THE RURAL PROBLEM PREDOMINATES IN 
ForREIGN Misston LANDS 


Perhaps most of us do not know that the problem 
which predominates in foreign mission lands is the rural 
problem. It is hard for us to realize this here in America, 
in a land where more than half the people live in cities and 
towns: But all the world is not like America. It is hard 
always to get complete statistics, but the following 
examples will indicate the condition: Shantung Province 
is the most densely populated province of China, and in it 
there is an American Mission with a church membership 
of over 6,000, which reports that 32 are from the city, 
the rest come from the country towns and villages. This 
Mission has 250 pastors, evangelists, and Bible women, 
of whom every one has come from the country. At 
Foochow, China, there is a theological seminary which 
had-54 students this year, of whom 4 came from the city, 
the rest came from the country. You might think Japan 
was different, but at the last Baptist Mission Conference 
in Japan I heard Dr. Axling state that the majority of the 
students who had come to the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Tokyo came from three of our rural mission 
stations. 

Turning to India, we find 90 per cent of the people in 
villages under 5,000 population. India has 2,000 towns 
but 730,000 village tracts, and sometimes a village tract 
includes several hamlets. The people do not live in 
individual farm houses in the country as we do, but go 
out to work their fields from the villages. The people 
who live in cities of 100,000 or over number only about 
2 per cent of the population. So that India’s people are 
decidedly rural. Ina like proportion the resources of the 
Christian Church have come from the country. Where 
have been the mass movements of India but in the 
villages? Where have most of our native leaders come 
from but the country? A year ago at my annual native 
workers’ class at Pyinmana there were thirty in the class, 
and I asked each one where he had been born, or where he 
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had been raised, and I found every one had come from 
the country. 

Sometimes we hear it said, ‘‘As the city goes, so goes 
the country.” But our experience indicates, as goes the 
country so must go the cities. Our villages are the most 
responsive field for the gospel today, and if we could 
sufficiently man our stations from which the rural work is 
done, and give due emphasis to this rural work, we could 
have thousands of villages become Christian in our 
mission fields in the next one hundred years. Yet the 
hardest place to get recruits is for our station work. 
Some seem to feel, in the country ‘‘we will be out of 
things.” But the truth is, the opportunities are ripest 
here; on the mission field the country is the center of 
things. 


Economic CONDITIONS IN THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


How do the people in the villages of India live? Did 
you know that the average income for the majority of the 
working people of these country villages is one cent a 
day? Did you know that one-third of the people of India 
go to bed hungry every night? That means as many as 
all the people in the United States. Did you know there 
are millions in India who feel they could be happy if they 
could have one square meal, not of turkey but kaffer 
corn, once in two days? If you could only see the work- 
ing people of India with your own eyes you would need no 
argument to believe they were hungry. They don’t have 
any calves to their legs, it’s all shins. Some with a sense 
of humor looking at their lean and slender sides have 
remarked, ‘‘Why! They are so thin, they couldn’t tell 
whether they had a stomach ache or a back ache.” 

But humor aside, on the streets of Calcutta I have seen 
the great coal carts being hauled by oxen, and through 
the cracks fell an occasional piece of pea coal, the size of 
the tip of my finger. I saw women and children who 
spent their day walking up and down those streets picking 





BRAYTON C. CASE, THE MISSIONARY FARMER OF PYINMANA; 
MISSIONARY FIRST, FARMER SECOND, READY FOR EITHER. MRS. 
CASE, THE “DEAN OF POULTRY.’’ CLARKE TILLMAN’ CASE, 
““ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL MISSIONARY’ IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
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up the tiny pieces of coal that fell every hundred yards or 
so. There were other women with big baskets on their 
hips, and the dung which fell from the oxen on those 
streets they were scraping up with their bare fingers and 
collecting in those baskets to sell. That was the way 
they were earning their one cent to feed themselves and 
their hungry children. 

There are millions among the outcasts of India whose 
source of meat supply is the carrion which rots on the 
fields. When some ox or cow or calf strays out on the 
fields and dies they must go and fight with the vultures 
and jackals to get their meat. During the great in- 


IRRIGATION IN BURMA. BY THIS METHOD THE BURMAN GETS 

TEN GALLONS OF WATER A MINUTE AND WORKS HARD TO IRRI- 

GATE ONE ACRE. IN AMERICA WITH A SMALL ENGINE AND PUMP 

A MAN EASILY GETS 1,000 GALLONS OF WATER A MINUTE AND 
IRRIGATES 100 ACRES 


gatherings in South India, when greater numbers were 
brought into the Church in a single day. than at Pente- 
cost, Clough and his associates had to make the following 
rules for church membership: First, give up the worship 
of idols; second, keep the Sabbath; third, stop eating 
carrion. The church, seeing this was one of the sources 
of their degradation had to insist they must stop eating 


the rotten meat from dead animals. In the face of such 
conditions no wonder the National Missionary Council 
of India, representing all the mission bodies working in 
India, states, ‘‘ Agricultural Missions are an integral part 
of the presentation of the gospel to India at this time,” 
and that the Home Boards are urged to establish Central 
Training Institutions in Agriculture and to send out 
trained men and suitable equipment for agricultural 
mission work. 


Wuat BritisH GOVERNMENT Has DONE 


Sometimes I am asked, “Why doesn’t the British 
Government do something to help these conditions in 
India?” The British Government has done a few things 
in India, although I do not see much about them in the 


newspapers. Before the British Government took charge. 


of India there are records which show that in some areas 
In a single famine one-third of the people starved to 
death. During the period of British rule there have been 
famines in areas affecting fifty million people and the 
Government has had to provide famine relief for six and a 
half million people in a single famine. In addition we 
must remember that India does not have the money to 
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undertake all the methods tried in America. The direct 
taxation of the people before the war amounted to only 
40 cents a head. But with this small amount the results 
achieved are quite considerable. 

The famines are due to the failure of the rains. There 
might be plenty of food five hundred miles away, and the 
hungry people might have the money to buy it. It would 
seem easy to call a cooly and have him bring it. But he 
would eat more than he could carry to the place where it 
was needed. Or you might say, hire an ox cart. But the 
oxen too would eat more than they could carry. So the 
people starved to death because there was no way of 
getting food to them. Therefore the first need was to 
build railways, and today the British Government has 
built 35,000 miles of railways in India. The second need 
was for irrigation to save the crops. You may think the 
greatest irrigation projects are in the United States with 
its Roosevelt Dam and Truckee Project, but greater ones 
are over in India. The United States has fourteen and a 
half million acres under irrigation, but India irrigates 
forty million acres. During a period of ten years before 
the war $175,000,000 was appropriated for irrigation 
projects in India; $5,000,000 is set aside out of the taxes 
of the people each year for the prevention and relief of 
famine. 

At Pusa in India you will find one of the best agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the world, with trained 
agricultural experts working on the problems of India. 
They have increased the yield of wheat five dollars an 
acre on twenty million acres, and that means increasing 
the production one hundred million dollars a year. The 
seed of cotton giving an average yield of 80 pounds an 
acre has been improved to yield 400 pounds. The yield 











TO PLOW, HARROW, AND PLANT ONE ACRE OF RICE IN BURMA 
TAKES ONE MAN TEN DAYS. IN AMERICA IT TAKES LESS THAN 
ONE DAY 


of rice has been increased 25 per cent by improvement 
of seed. The Government has also established seven 
agricultural colleges. This makes all of one college to 
forty-five million people. That would allow two for the 
United States. But what is worse, those who go to these 
colleges belong mostly to the classes who never did any 
farming, and never expect to do any. 

The difficulty with it all is, that the means which exist 
to help the people are up high. The starving millions are 
down low. The agencies for connecting the two are few. 
Missionaries are recognized as experts in reaching the 
common people, and the people and Government of India 
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HARVESTING THE RICE. THE CULTURE OF THE SOIL AFFECTS THE 

CULTURE OF THE SOUL. A SURVEY OF THE MAUBIN FIELD SHOWED 

THAT IN SIX YEARS THE LAND OWNED PER CHURCH MEMBER 

DECREASED 33% AND THE CATTLE 25%, AND NINE-TENTHS OF 

THESE CHRISTIANS LIVED BY AGRICULTURE. THAT IS WHY WE 
NEED A MISSION AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


are saying to missions, you help us. That is why we need 
agricultural missionaries. 

But there is no other country in the world like America 
with its state agricultural colleges and extension agencies 
and Hamptons and Tuskegee taking the discoveries of 
the scientists and experts and bringing them down to the 
common people. There is no country except perhaps 
Denmark which is so skilled in helping the common 
farming people in their agricultural needs. That is why 
we need American agricultural missionaries. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY IN BURMA 


I come from Burma, your oldest, and the “Survey” 
says, most successful mission field. For size do you know 
that from north to south is as far as from Maine to 
Florida, and east to west as from New York nearly to 
Indianapolis? Its area is equal to Japan and Korea put 
together, and for four-fifths of this area we Baptists are 
exclusively responsible. The population is estimated at 
about fourteen million, of which we are exclusively 
responsible for about twelve million. In Burma we have 
over 1,000 Baptist churches, 77,000 Baptist church 
members, besides nearly 850 schools. Eighty per cent of 
the churches are self-supporting, and in 1918 these 
churches raised nearly $400,000, or more than was sent to 
Burma by our Mission Society for all purposes. When 
we left Burma there were only 126 missionaries on the 
field to carry on this work, including wives and single 
women, printers and professors. This made for each 
individual an average field of 7 schools, 8 churches, 23 
native workers, 630 church members to supervise, besides 
100,000 heathen to evangelize. We are exclusively 
responsible for nine million of the Burmese race, and 
doing the station work for these, when we left, there were 
just eleven men. A field of nearly one million people to 
a man, and sometimes people say “Burma has lots of 
missionaries.”’ 

** Burma is the largest and richest province of the Indian 
Empire. It has 50,000 villages and hamlets, but only 
63 towns, so it is evidently rural. Eighty per cent of the 
people are ‘engaged in agriculture. The land is fertile, 








DEMON ALTARS. WHEN THE INSECTS RAVAGE THE FIELDS, IT 

MAY BE DUE TO SOME DEVIL HAVING A PARTICULAR GRUDGE 

AGAINST YOU, AND THE BEST THING YOU COULD DO WOULD BE TO 

OFFER HIM SOME FRIED CHICKEN OR RICE AND CURRY, AND YOU 

CAN’T BE TOO GENEROUS WITH THAT. THIS SUPERSTITION YOU 
HAVE TO MEET 


the rainfall abundant, but the average income of the 
farming people is three cents a day. 


Wuy THE FARMING PEOPLE ARE PooR 


1. Ina land of such rich natural resources, why are the 
people so poor. The first reason why they are poor, is 
because of low production in agriculture. On our mission 
farm at Pyinmana I found it took three men with six 
oxen one month to plough and harrow three acres for 
sugar cane. A farmer in America with a pair of horses 
could do it in a couple of days, and with a tractor in a 


couple of hours. The oxen could plough only three inches. 


deep, and could work only four hours in the morning. It 
takes one man all afternoon to cut enough grass to feed a 
pair of oxen, when grass is plentiful. It takes all day 
when grass is scarce. A good cow of this breed gives two 
quarts of milk a day, if you feed it well, and keep the 
calf to start the milk. 

We grow some rice in Burma. The United States is 
considered an important rice producing country as it 
grows one million tonsa year. Burma grows ten to fifteen 
million tonsa year. In Burma we pay a hired man fifteen 
cents a day and if he worked hard he could care for three 
acres. In America we are paying five dollars a day and 
board, but here a man can care for eighty acres with 
horses and more with tractors. To plow, harrow, and 
plant one acre of rice in Burma takes one man ten days, 
in America it takes one day. When the rice is ripe and 
ready to harvest, to cut it with a sickle and tie it into 
bundles takes one man six days in Burma. Witha grain 
binder in America it takes one man one hour. 

We also grow sugar cane, and make sugar in Burma. 
We get one to one and a half tons of brown cake sugar an 
acre. In Honolulu where Americans are growing it, I saw 
them getting seven to twelve tons of white sugar an acre. 
Why the difference? The first reason is, that in Burma 
we plant poor seed having 25 per cent to 50 per cent lower 
white sugar content. Then we let the weeds and sun get 
much of the fertility because of poor methods of culti- 
vation. But worst of all, when the cane is grown and cut 
and brought to the sugar factory, half the sugar in the 
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cane is thrown away and burned up, because the people 
do not know how to get the sugar out, and do not have the 
machinery to get it out with. It is like your making ten 
loaves of bread and throwing half of them out the back 
door. A small American sugar factory costing $20,000 
would save so much of what is now wasted that it would 
pay for itself from the profits in two years. 

We grow some corn in Burma too. We grow field corn 
and sweet corn, flint corn and dent corn, red, white, blue 
and yellow corn,—all on the same ear. The Burmese say 
it grows better when it is mixed. But they do well to get 
15 bushels of corn an acre, where in America you get from 
50 to 100 bushels. In California where there is frost I see 
them get six cuttings of alfalfa a year, and in Japan and 
China with ice and snow they get two crops a year from 
the same land, but in Burma with summer the year round, 
they get only one crop a year on 99 per cent of the land, 
and that a poor crop. We therefore see one reason why, 
in spite of good climate and soil, the people of Burma get 
only three cents a day. God has placed storehouses of 
wealth under their feet, but they stand above them and 
remain poor because they do not know how to unlock 
them. JI am reminded of the missionary hymn, “In vain 
with lavish kindness, the gifts of God are strown; the 
heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone,” 
and knows not that the gifts are there. 


ENEMIES NUMEROUS AND VARIED 


2. The second reason why they are poor is because of 
the enemies that surround them. We have the bugs, 
beetles, caterpillars, crickets, grasshoppers and weevils 
the same as you have here, only more, but we take them 
as the course of nature. They may be due to the sins of a 
previous incarnation, and what can you do to prevent 
that. By killing them you will take animal life, and it 
would add to the sins of a future incarnation, and you 
don’t want to do that. Or they may be due to some devil 
which has gotten into your field and has a particular 
grudge against you, and the best thing you could do 
would be to offer him some fried chicken or rice and curry, 
and you don’t want to be too generous with that. So the 
best thing is to take them as the course of nature, and 
nothing can be done to prevent that; so we will not 
take time to mention them. But we have other enemies 
such as the birds. Besides the thieving crows and parrots 
that cut up the fruit and corn, we have sparrows. When 
the grain is ripe for harvest and the farmer is counting 
the bushels he will get, a cloud of sparrows may settle 
down on his field and eat up a good share unless he 
stretches ropes over his fields and ties them to bamboo 
clappers and watches his fields all day. But looking at 
the birds is not considered a productive method of 
agriculture. 

Although the man watches faithfully all day, while he 
sleeps at night some good neighbor may come along and 
drive his oxen into the rice field. It’s much easier than 
having to cut grass for them. “It isn’t my field, why 
should I worry,” he says to himself, and before morning 
half the rice may be ruined. 

Then we have some dogs in Burma. Just a few, two or 
three to each house. They take the place of your burglar 
insurance. We have a Buddhist monastery at every 
corner of the village and we have two or three dozen dogs 
in each of them, and as it is against their religion to kill 
any, they breed and multiply, and are fruitful andreplenish 
the earth. So that we have dogs, dogs, everywhere, and 
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when my wife goes down the street on a bicycle her life 
is endangered every time because of the dogs on the street 
that are hardly able to move out of the way. They are 
all mangy, and bony, and thin and hungry, and are 
ready to devour anything they can lay hold of. If aman 
should be a little more enterprising than his neighbors he 
might try to raise some chickens. He gets some eggs 
and they hatch out all right, but before they are half 
grown, half the chickens will be eaten up by the dogs 
unless he sits around all day to. “shoo” away the dogs, 
and “‘shooing” dogs is not considered a productive 
method of agriculture. 

The worst enemy of all is man. He beats all the rest. 
The man with half his chickens left, when night comes 
must take them into his own house to sleep with him. 
Or if a man has unusual enterprise and keeps pigs, every 
night he must take them under his house. He spreads out 
his mat on the floor and sleeps on it, and the pigs sleep 
under the bed under the house, and he can hear them 
squeal and grunt all night, and he knows they are safe, 
and feels happy. But if he should sleep too soundly and 
snore too loudly, some neighbor may come along and 
spear those pigs and kill them under his bed and carry 
them off, or steal the chickens from under his own roof. 
In a land like that, besides fool-proof machinery, they 
need man-proof fences and thief-proof houses. Thieving 
is one of the great obstacles to improvement in agri- 
culture. Surrounded by enemies like these, when he 
kneels down before his idol to pray, no wonder the 








SUGAR GROWN ON THE PYINMANA MISSION FARM WAS TWICE AS 

HIGH, TWICE AS THICK, AND PRODUCED TWICE AS MANY STALKS 

PER SET AS THAT ON A NEIGHBOR’S FIELD. BUT WHAT IS WORSE 

FOR THE BURMAN NEIGHBOR IS THAT HALF THE SUGAR IN HIS 

CANE IS THROWN AWAY AND BURNED UP BECAUSE HE DOES NOT 

KNOW HOW TO GET IT OUT AND DOES NOT HAVE THE MACHINERY 
TO GET IT OUT WITH 
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TREADING OUT THE RICE. ONE MAN WITH TEN BULLOCK POWER 
MIGHT GET 25 BUSHELS A DAY. IN AMERICA ONE MAN WITH A 
TEN HORSEPOWER ENGINE AND THRESHER GETS 1,000 BUSHELS 


Burman says “blessed be nothing” and the cardinal 
doctrine of his religion is ‘“‘have no desires, for desires 
bring misery.”” Can you blame the Burmese for being 
Buddhists? 

There is no spray, insect powder, or fumigation to get 
rid of a pest like this, except there is one remedy we have 
discovered which works something like what farmers call 
a “contact poison.” This is a very adhesive remedy and 
when once used works like a charm. You may have heard 
of it. We call it “Christian Contact.’ When that sticks 
to a man, he who stole steals no more, the gambler and 
opium eater is changed, he who let others do the work 
learns to work himself. This remedy has not yet been 
patented and we are trying to get just as many to use it 
as will. 

THEY NEVER Have A FAIR CHANCE 


3. The third reason why they are poor is because of 
disease, or lack of health. It is estimated half the chil- 
dren die in infancy. The people do not consider the cows 

















HULLING RICE IN BURMA. WITH A FOOT PESTLE ONE MAN OR 

WOMAN WORKING HARD ALL DAY MIGHT GET TWO BUSHELS OF 

RICE CLEANED. WITH A SMALL ENGINE AND AN AMERICAN 

COMBINED HULLER AND POLISHER THEY COULD CLEAN TWO 
HUNDRED BUSHELS 


worth milking, so if a baby a month old needs som 
modification of its diet, the mother takes some parboiled 
rice, puts it in her mouth and chews it well, then takes ii 
out and puts it in the baby’s mouth. That is the kind o} 
Mellin’s Food we have in Burma. It is supposed to be 
predigested but gives babies colic. The children learn 
how to smoke before they learn how to walk, and ‘earn 
how to chew beetle nut before they learn how to drink 
milk. They can’t afford many clothes, so you can see 
their physical condition. In the villages many of the 
children you find with sides so bony you can count their 
ribs, and their little stomachs are bulging out before 
them, and you know they are full of worms. These chil- 
dren never have the vitality and vim that your children 
and mine do. They have not had the chance. Their 
lives are stunted from infancy. When they grow up they 
cannot do a man’s job and a day’s work such as we 
know it. 

How do they liveas men. In the winter time they have 
no frost or ice, but it is cold enough to make one shiver. 
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HOW THEY HULL AND WINNOW RICE IN BURMA 


The Burman lies down ona floor of bamboo slats on a bare 
mat tosleep. His only covering is a piece of cotton home- 
spun or a cotton cloth made fuzzy and called a blanket. 
When the night wind blows through the many cracks of 
the bamboo house he tucks it under his toes and over 
his head; but he shivers all night till when he can’t stand 
it any longer; about three or four in the morning he gets 
up, goes out in the open and builds a fire and sits around 
that until the sun comes up and warms his back. Buta 
man who has shivered three-quarters of the night and sat 
up the other quarter is not very efficient at agriculture 
next day. In the summer time, it gets delightfully warm 
in Burma, in fact so warm that a man feels he has done a 
good day’s work just to exist. Hesleeps most of the day, 
and does what work he can at night. The year round he 
sleeps in swarms of mosquitoes, and it is slap, slap, all 
night. I sleep under a mosquito net every night of the 
year. But he says a cheap mosquito net would cost a 
dollar, and I have only three cents to live on, I cannot 
afford the luxury of a mosquito net. But worst of all it 
gives him malaria. In the villages, the blood of every 
man, woman and child is full of malaria. In desperation 
you say to a man, “ Why are you so lazy, for goodness sake 
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try to be a little enthusiastic about your work,” and you 
try tohurry him. But he is down sick with fever for three 
of four days after that and can’t work at all. You get 
nothing done, and he earns no money. Poverty brings 
disease, disease brings inefficiency, inefficiency brings 
poverty, and so the vicious circle goes. If we could teach 
them how to increase their income, we could prevent 
much of the disease and inefficiency. 


Dest FINISHES THE TALE 


4. The fourth reason why they are poor, is because of 
debt. In Burma we say, every man lives up to the limit 
of his credit. He is never poor as long as he can borrow 














THESE ARE THE GRAIN ELEVATORS WHICH STORE BURMA’S RICE 
CROP. THEY ARE NEITHER FIRE-PROOF, THIEF-PROOF, NOR 
RAT-PROOF 


some more. But the interest is 50 to 100 per cent. Ifa 
man owning ten acres of rice land did not have to borrow 
any money he would be prosperous, that is if he had a 
good strong wife and several half grown children to help 
him do the work. After paying all expenses, at the end 
of harvest they would have a balance of about 2€0 
bushels, or earn their board and ten cents a day per head. 
But practically every farmer has to borrow money at the 
beginning of the planting season to buy food and ncces- 
sities until harvest. Paying 50 per cent interest on this 
takes away one-third of a prosperous living. Then many 
of the farmers do not own cattle enough with which to 
cultivate their land. Paying the hire for- cattle takes 
away another third, and they have left only one-third of a 
prosperous living or earn their board and three cents a 
day per head when the whole family has worked for nine 
months. Such a farmer would be considered fairly well 
offin Burma. But the Census shows that nearly half the 
people working at agriculture in Burma do not own the 
land they cultivate. Even if such a man did own his 
cattle, when he borrows the usual amount for food and 
pays the rent on his land, at the end of harvest he would 
have gotten one-third of a one-third prosperous living, 
or the family would earn their board and have all of one 
cent a day each to spend besides. This is the condition 
in normal years, but when they get only half or three- 
quarters of a crop in a bad year, the cattle are taken for 
debt and the land is mortgaged at 50 per cent, and in two 
or three years all is lost. 

These facts are reflected in the Census which shows 
how rapidly the land is passing out of the hands of these 
small cultivators and going into the hands of the money 
lenders and rich landholders. From 1900 to 1910, in ten 
years the land owned by non-cultivators in Burma in- 
creased 39 per cent. 

_ These four reasons why the people are poor, show how 
immortal human souls are being stunted and blighted 


because’ of agricultural and economic conditions. The 


culture of the soil affects the culture of the soul. 


II 


EFFECT OF Economic CONDITIONS ON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


I have described the material foundation, the soil and 
atmosphere in which we must grow Christian character 
and raise a Christian Church. Can the Church stand in 
the midst of economic conditions like these and remain 
unharmed? Our Mission Press in Rangoon finds that a 
religious book that costs more than fifteen cents won’t 
sell. The majority of our Christians feel they can’t 
afford it. A religious paper that costs more than fifty 
cents a year, many of our pastors and native leaders feel 
they can’t have. What kind of sermons, what kind of 
Sunday schools, what kind of leadership can you expect 
on a three cent a day basis? Poverty stunts the church. 

When you ask a man to contribute for the support of a 
teacher or preacher or to build a school or chapel, and he 
tells you, “My cattle have been taken for debt, my land is 
mortgaged at 50 per cent,” how much can you raise? 
‘When you tithe nothing what will you get? Eighty per 
cent of our churches are self-supporting, but that is due 
to the fact that many have self-supporting pastors. The 











BURMA GROWS TEN TO FIFTEEN MILLION TONS OF RICE A YEAR, 

AMERICA ONE MILLION TONS. BUT IN BURMA THREE-FOURTHS 

OF WHAT THE AVERAGE FARMER PRODUCES GOES TO ENRICH THE 

NATIVE MONEY LENDERS WHO CHARGE 50% To 100% INTEREST 

AND TO THE LARGE LANDHOLDERS WHO OWN NEARLY HALF 
THE LAND 


pastor has to spend most of his time growing rice, and give 
what time he can spare to preaching. We find it very 
difficult to get educated preachers and qualified teachers 
for the villages, because they can pay only one-fifth to 
one-tenth what the native Christian leaders are getting 
in the cities. 

The effect of economic conditions on the Christian 
Church are strikingly brought out by a survey made on 
the Maubin Field of Burma by Mr. Chaney. In 1911- 
12 he had 1,150 church members on his field. Six years 
later in 1917-18 he had 1,576, an increase of 426 members 
or 37 per cent. Very creditable increase, wasn’t it? 
The missionary and native helpers had preached well. 
But the economic side showed that while the member- 
ship had increased by 426, the total land owned by these 
Christians had decreased 459 acres. The land owned per 
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member had decreased from 4.3 acres to 2.8 acres or 33 
per cent, and nine-tenths of these Christians earned their 
living at agriculture. The cattle owned per member 
decreased from 0.51 to 0.38 or 25 per cent, and it takes 
two to pull a plough. Continuing at that rate in twenty 
years those Christians would own no more land, and in 
twenty-five years they would own no more cattle, then 
who would support them? Would you like to head a 
subscription a few years hence, for some poor Christians 
in Burma who can’t live because they have no land or 
cattle? No! Isn’t ita much better policy to teach them 
how to hold on to their land, and to hold on to their cattle, 
and produce what they need on their own land with their 
own hands? That is why we need agricultural mission 
work in Burma. Agricultural missions is not an extra 
fad, not the lace and ruffles of mission work, but it is one 
of the urgent needs which cannot wait. It is necessary 
for the economic life of our Christian communities. 


RELIEF THROUGH CHRISTIANITY 


What means of relief can we bring to help these people 
of Burma in their economic need. The first means of 
relief is through the Christian religion. Sometimes people 
ask, “‘Haven’t they got a religion of their own, why give 
them another?” Yes, they have plenty of religion, in 
fact more than we have, but it’s the wrong kind. The 
same as in agriculture, they have eight ways of planting 
rice, and ten ways of harvesting it where we have one. 
They have plenty of medicine, all the way from cayenne 
pepper for sore eyes to a green cucumber for a baby with 
dysentery, but it’s the wrong kind. They have plenty of 
religion, all the way from beating a woman to death to 
drive the devil out of her, to sitting in a room for a month 
with a corpse, meditating on the impermanence of life, to 
attain holiness. But it, too, is the wrong kind. 

For religion they teach, “‘fear the devils.”” We teach, 
“love God.” Their golden rule is, “Love thyself. Me 
first, and me all the time.” We teach, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” They say, “Get! Get all you can, 
wherever you can, as quick as you can, and get it all for 
yourself.” We say, “Give! Give all you can, wherever 
you can, as quick as you can, and give yourself.””’, When 
they learn to obey God, they learn to be honest with the 
soil as well as honest with their neighbors, and that makes 
a great difference in agriculture. Christianity makes 
more rice grow. We have seen it among the Karens who 
were despised, downtrodden, and among the poorest of 
the land when Christianity first came to them. But 
today the fields of our Christian Karens give more rice 
than do the fields of their heathen neighbors, and they 
get more land and hold on to it better than do the neigh- 
boring heathen farmers. Christianity can work these 
changes, and whatever other improvements come, Chris- 
tianity is needed to maintain them. That is why we need 
Christian agricultural missionaries. 


RELIEF THROUGH COOPERATIVE CREDIT 


The second means of relief is through cooperative 
credit. There is money available right in Burma for the 
use of the village people at an interest of 8 to 15 
per cent. This money is under government supervision, 
and to get it the people must organize in a way to give 
proper security, as in cooperative credit societies, and 
they must use it for productive agriculture. If we can 
help to organize them and teach them business methods, 
they can get the money they need to buy the modern 
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machinery, and equipment required for better methods of 
agriculture. With cooperative credit a farmer can borrow 
the money he needs and buy his food, and buy ca tle, and 
from the saving due to the difference between 15 and 50 
per cent interest, he can increase his income 50 per cent. 
If he does not own either cattle or land, he can buy both, 
and after deducting the living expenses of his family pay 
back one-seventh of the principal. 

This kind of work is considered so important by the 
Y. M. C. A. in India, that it is giving practically all its 
attention in its rural department to establishing coopera- 
tive credit societies among the Christian communities. As 
described in his book ‘‘ Cooperative Credit: A Missionarv 
Method,” Mr. Wilkie Brown of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission at Jalna has helped poor Christian 
villages beginning with nothing but willingness to work 



























CHRISTIANITY GROWS MORE RICE. WHEN THE PEOPLE LEARN 

TO OBEY GOD, THEY LEARN TO BE HONEST WITH THE SOIL AS 

WELL AS WITH THEIR NEIGHBORS, AND THAT MAKES A GREAT 
DIFFERENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


and cooperate, to own land and cattle, and put money in 
the village bank. Cooperative credit is a means which 
will produce better crops, and preserve for the poor farm- 
ing people the rightful share of the crops they produce, 
instead of losing three-fourths to nine-tenths of it for the 
benefit of the rich landlords and money lenders. 


RELIEF THROUGH AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The third means of relief is through agricultural edu- 
cation. Our Mission has 800 village schools in Burma, 
and there are some thousands of others besides. Most of 
the children go to them only while too young to be of use 
to their parents. A large proportion never get higher 
than the second grade. The subjects are practically all 
literary. The feeling of the parents when asked to put a 
child in school would often be expressed by such words as: 
“T don’t care if my children don’t learn about the length 
of the Ganges, the population of Peking, the definition of 
a volcano, or the shape of a giraffe, and it costs all of one- 
quarter of a cent a day. My boy can cut grass, herd 
cattle, harvest the rice, tread out the grain on the thresh- 
ing floor just as well if he doesn’t go to your school. My 
girl can pound out the rice, cook the meals, carry the food 
out to the fields, mind the babies, sell bazaar, and finally 
get married just as well if she doesn’t go to your school.” 
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Because of this attitude one of the village elders once 
came to me and apologized for his village. He said: ‘Our 
people ask what is the use of an education. They don’t 
know any better, they are so stupid.” 

In America we are getting just that stupid so that we 
are asking what is the use of our education? But we 
answer the question by starting vocational agricultural 
schools all over the country, even aided by federal money; 
we have pig clubs, corn clubs, farmers’ short courses, ex- 
tension work, and make our village schools hum with 
community service. That is just the answer we need in 
Burma. The Government of Burma, seeing the need, 
proposed introducing agriculture into the curriculum of 
the village schools. The idea was good, but when they 
looked around for teachers, they found there were no 
teachers to teach agriculture in the villages, and what was 
worse there was not one single school in the whole 
province that could teach teachers to teach agriculture. 
Facing this need our Mission has said, ‘‘Then we must 
undertake this task.” 


How I STARTED PYINMANA 


I went to Burma seven years ago with the purpose of 
undertaking this kind of work. After three years of 
apprenticeship in mission work I selected Pyinmana as 














THE MAN FROM THE VILLAGE COMES TO THE MISSIONARY ASKING 

ADVICE REGARDING HIS AGRICULTURAL NEEDS AND SAYS, ‘‘I AM 

PRAYING THE LORD TO HELP ME GET THE MONEY I NEED OUT OF 

THE SOIL, AND TO TEACH ME TO WORK BETTER.” ARE YOU GOING 

TO HELP ANSWER THAT PRAYER BY SUPPORTING THE NEW 
WORLD MOVEMENT? 


the station most suitable for our agricultural school. 
I think Pyinmana has a good name for an agricultural 
school. “Pyinmana” means, lazy-man-don’t-rest. It 
lies on the main railway line half way between Rangoon 
and Mandalay, and has a climate suitable for growing all 
the common crops of the plains of Burma. Here is located 
the Government Forest School, and soon there will be a 
Government agricultural experiment station for work on 
sugar cane and sugar production. 

I started a Mission farm and grew rice from improved 
American seed. We planted sugar cane, plowing deeper 
and spacing right. We used-American types of plows, 
harrows, cultivators, and corn planters. We set up an oil 
engine and with it ran a threshing machine and sugar 
mill. We raised some pigs twice the size of those around 
us, and hens that laid three times as many eggs. Then I 
went to the Director of Agriculture for Burma and told 
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him I wanted him to help our Mission start an agri- 
cultural school. The matter went up to the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Government of Burma agreed to give 
us 200 acres of land, half the cost of buildings and equip- 
ment, and a good share of the running expenses of this 
school. Our Foreign Mission Society has agreed that it 
will back our Burma Mission in this undertaking with the 
money that comes in from the New World Movement. 
If you believe in agricultural mission work and want to 
better the conditions of which you have learned, do all 
you can to help go over the top on the One Hundred 
Million Dollar Campaign. See that pledges are raised 
and that pledges are paid to the last month of the last 
year. If you raise the hundred million dollars, we will get 
our needs supplied. 


THE PYINMANA SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


I am in America now to collect the machinery and 
equipment needed for this school and to find two men 
trained in our agricultural colleges to teach in this school. 
Sometimes people think only preachers can become 
missionaries. We need many kinds of men and women 
for the Mission Field. Most of all we need men and 
women to man our stations from which we can evangelize 
the villages. Our greatest need is for those who can preach, 
but in addition we also need agricultural missionaries, 
industrial missionaries, as at Moulmein, to teach building 
trades, we need four printer missionaries for our Mission 
Press at Rangoon, also an architect and builder for the 
Mission, men and women for Judson College and our 
schools for long or short terms; in fact if you have a desire 
in your heart for mission service and have special training 
along some line, there may be a place calling for a man or 
woman just like you. Burma alone needs 55 families and 
34 women during the next five years. 

The Pyinmana School of Agriculture, being of a type 
similar to Hampton and Tuskegee, will take the boys 
who have passed only the village primary school and are 
fourteen years of age and give them four years training 
in scientific agriculture. Half the time will be given to 
practical work in the field and shop, to train the boys in 
habits of industry, and to teach them how to go back to 
their villages and, by using the help available from the 
great wide world, transform their village life. We will 
teach them how to use the plows, harrows, cultivators, 
seed drills, mowing machines, grain binders, threshing 
machines, tractors, and irrigation pumps with which we 
have learned to unlock the storehouses under our feet, 
and they will likewise unlock the storehouses under their 
feet. We will teach them to grow pure seed giving twice 
the yield for the same effort, to get all the available sugar 
out of the cane instead of half of it, to raise a cow giving 
more than two quarts of milk a day, and a pig that weighs 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds in three years. 
But in addition to this, we will produce Christian men to 
whom the people of Burma will look and say: “I wish I 
could be a man like that. I wish my son could do what 
he can. I wish I had a God that blessed his people like 
that.” 


THE STORY OF A VILLAGE CHANGED 


Will agricultural mission work save souls? Is it really 
worth while? I will give you one example. Pinthaung is 
a village in my field 18 miles from Pyinmana. I visited 
it the first time three years ago. It was the last of the 
rainy season and I asked if the roads were dry. “Yes, 
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they are getting dry,” I was told, but when I got there I 
found the water standing waist deep over the rice fields 
which I had to cross, and I had to wade through ten 
miles of it from eleven in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. “When it is wet, it would drown an ele- 
phant,” they informed me. I was glad it was dry. The 
floods of the neighboring Paunglaung River had gone 
over the banks as occasionally happened and half the rice 
crop was drowned out and ruined. . 

At the entrance of the village stood a Buddhist monas- 
tery. It had been there for years. Every morning the 





TO TEACH THE PEOPLE BETTER AGRICULTURE WE MUST TRAIN 

THEM IN HABITS OF INDUSTRY, AND THAT REQUIRES BEGINNING 

WITH THE YOUNG. HERE ARE SOME CHILDREN IN OUR SCHOOL 

NEAR THE MISSION FARM STARTING A SCHOOL GARDEN. THE 

OLDER GENERATION COMES OUT TO LEARN HOW THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS DOING THINGS 


priests with their shaven heads, wearing yellow robes and 
carrying black begging bowls in their hands, filed down 
the village streets to receive the offerings and worship of 
the people. Every night they chanted their long prayers. 
But they did nothing to change that village morally or to 
help it in its economic need. It was the worst village in 
the district. It was full of opium smugglers and opium 
eaters, rice whisky distillers and drinkers, gamblers, and 
cattle thieves. Just before I arrived a band of robbers 
had been rounded up in the village and sent to jail. 

Could Christianity do any better for that village? 
We preached the gospel several nights there. Some of the 
people came out and listened, many did not come. But 
in the daytime I went out into their fields to see if I could 
help them there. As I left I told the men, when the water 
goes down, on the bare fields scatter a kind of bean and 
you will yet get a crop. Some thought they would try it 
just to see what would happen. Several months later 
they came to me with surprise and said: “Why! We got 
as much for our beans as if we had gotten a good rice 
crop.” Then a Christian headman was put in charge of 
the village. 

Through my influence I helped them to get a levee 
built to keep out the floods of the river. After that, 
next time I came the fields were loaded with a good 
harvest. What happened when we preached the gospel 
now? When Christianity got into action on those village 
fields, Christianity found the way opened to get into 
action on those village hearts. The opium smugglers and 
opium eaters were converted and brought into the church, 
the rice whisky distillers and rice whisky drinkers were 
converted and brought into the church. The gamblers, 


and cattle thieves and jail birds were converted and 
brought into the church. The first time I went there in 
1917 there were ten converts. In 1919 we had 57 
baptisms in that village, and organized a Christian church 
with one hundred members. The village had a Christian 
school built by the people of the village, and a Christian 
school teacher entirely supported by them. The 
Buddhist monastery still stood at the village gate, but no 
more Buddhist priests filed through the village streets. 
The priests had all gone, the monastery was empty. 
Even the former headman and arch-criminal who buili 
and supported the monastery was considering becoming a 
Christian. This village which had been the worst one in 
the district, was rapidly becoming a Christian village. 
The people from the neighboring Buddhist villages came 
to the Christian headman and said: “We thank you 
Christians for coming here, we can sleep at night now and 
feel safe, our cattle are not stolen any more, our fields 
give more rice and we can keep what we grow. We thank 
you for coming here.” 

Just before I started for America on furlough, one of 
the men from that village came to me and said: “‘T used 
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A VILLAGE IN THE PYINMANA FIELD, FORMERLY ONE OF THE 
WORST IN THE DISTRICT, NOW BECOMING A CHRISTIAN VILLAGE. 
THE MAN ON THE STEP WAS THE MOST DANGEROUS CHARACTER 
IN THE PLACE A FEW YEARS AGO. TODAY HE IS DEACON OF THE 
CHURCH AND HEADMAN OF THE VILLAGE. HE BUILT THE CHAPEL 
SHOWN ABOVE AND IS SUPPORTING THE SCHOOL IN IT. WHEN 
CHRISTIANITY GETS INTO ACTION ON THE VILLAGE FIELDS, THE 
WAY IS OPENED FOR CHRISTIANITY TO GET INTO ACTION ON THE 
VILLAGE HEARTS 


to be an opium smuggler, and I made lots of money and 
made it easily too. Now Iama Christian. I have given 
up smuggling opium. I am doing farming now. I don’t 
make as much money at farming as I used to make, but I 
need more money than ever I did before, because I 
want to support the church, and I want to educate my 
children. Do you know what I am doing, Saya Case? 
I am praying the Lord to help me get the money I need, 
out of the soil, and to teach me to work better.” 

The Pyinmana School of Agriculture is the answer to 
that man’s prayer. It will take that man’s son and teach 
him how to get the money they need out of the soil. It 
will put an extension course in that man’s village, and 
teach him how to get two bushels of rice where he gets 
one now. It will place a teacher trained in agriculture in 
that village school to help answer the prayers of others 
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like that man. There are fifty thousand villages and 
hamlets in Burma from which many other faces like that 
man’s are turned to God and they too are praying: “Lord, 
help me get the money I need out of the soil, and teach 
me to work better.” Are you going to help answer those 
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prayers? Do you believe agricultural mission work is 
worth while? I do, that is why I am an agricultural 
missionary. ‘The missionaries believe in the Mission 
Cause so much that they are giving their lives for it. 
How much do you believe in it? 
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“ME AND MINE” 


The Entering Wedge 


HOW CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS STARTED THE AMERI- 
CANIZATION THAT WORKS AND HOW INCIDENTALLY SOME 
LANDLORDS AND OFFICERS WERE STIRRED TO DUTY 


BY MRS. C. T. ILSLEY 


Volunteer Worker, Christian Americanization Department, Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 


I 


|LAS and Concepcion came up from old 
Mexico to be near Blas’ sister Juana and 
her husband, Alejandro, and to share in 
the opulence of railroad section workers. 
Intellectually, they were above the aver- 
age of their race. 

We had known the earlier comers for many weeks, 
trying—a few busy housewives of us who knew no Span- 
ish except words remembered from easy Latin roots— 
to show a spirit of Christian friendliness. When Alejan- 
dro’s pretty daughter, gay with jewels and pretty colors, 
brought her big cowboy husband from the sunny home- 
land, we made a gala day. At the advent of baby 
Guadaloupe the happy mother was showered in true 
American fashion with gifts. 

Juana could read and write Spanish to a fair degree, 
but not so Alejandro. His new friends were privileged 
to guide his toil-stiffened fingers as he scrawled A-l-e-x- 
a-n-d-e-r, and to watch his joy in endorsing properly 
for the first time his pay check. He had picked up a 
working knowledge of English in his position as a sort of 
section under-boss, and in the weekly evening meetings 
held in his home—where we tried to impart a better 
knowledge of the language to him and his family and the 
boarders and any others whom he might invite to sit 
about the stove in his stuffy little room—he was usually 
spokesman, and in a most painstaking way helped his 
teachers to master the twists in his native tongue. 

How often we wished and prayed too, that some oppor- 
tunity might come to speak the word of life to these sim- 
ple-hearted people, but our vocabulary was so small and 
absolutely lacking in spiritual content. Then besides, 
we knew they were all devout worshippers in the faith 
of their fathers. So we thought it wise to bide our time 

















and be ready to tell the old, old story, trusting that the 
new wine might find new and not old wine-skins for its 
reception. 

When Blas and Concepcion came with little Ypolito 
and Refugio, it was necessary for Alexander’s hive to 
swarm, so the next house south was rented, if such a 
shack could be thus dignified. The row of cottages avail- 
able for rent by Mexicans was absolutely unfit for human 
habitation. Box cars ‘would palaces prove”’ in compari- 
son, but nothing else was obtainable, so Blas rented the 
one room, plus a lean-to, for four dollars a month. It 
was springtime and all the world seemed happy. The 
buds on the trees were bursting with new life, the birds 
were caroling to their mates, and the grass was spreading 
its mantle of fresh green upon the earth—but not in little 
Mexico. 

There the yellow clay was as dry and barren as a stone 
except where sudsy pools of wash water stood, sending 
lazy little rivulets in every direction to make a miry 
walk for the chance visitor. Week by week the glorious 
prairie sun, seldom known to hide his face, rose higher 
in the heavens, his scorching rays baking mud pools and 
pigstys into bubbles and causing the tin roofs of little 
Mekkito to crackle with the sizzling heat. The countless 
pieces of old sheet iron and discarded cans, which served 
in lieu of plaster on ceilings and walls, seemed to want 
to pull loose from their moorings. So too, did the wall 
paper, a gaudy assortment of ends and borders which the 
landlord kept always by him and plastered on after the 
art of the impressionist, in long lengths, crosswise, up 
and down, diagonally, regardless of how many ragged 
coats lay beneath or how many bits of tin like jew’s- 
harps, protruded themselves beyond the paper. 

As the tin and the paper curled with the heat, the bugs, 
a mighty army, made onslaught upon the invaders of 
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their domain. Bugs leave vacant houses, so it is said, 
but not in little Mexico. The procession might start 
but would soon right about face, to meet an incoming 
family. A strong wind in the night time brought them 
down with the dust into the sleeping eyes of little Ypolito 
and Refugio, and the new beds and clean linen offered an 
inviting field for the prowlers from the walls. The women 
were frantic, using hot water and lye in abundance but to 
little purpose. The men carried their complaints to the 
sheriff, but how could he help? ‘No sleep, no sleep,” 


said Blas. Juana showed by signs how the crying” 


children sat up in the night to rub the dust from 
their eyes. The landlord agreed to make repairs on the 
dwellings. 

Disgust was written all over Juana’s face one day 
when she lead me into the kitchen of her home where the 
would-be repairing was going on. 

Was that the best he could do? the landlord was asked, 
to paste thin newspaper over the broken, greasy spots 
in the wall and nail a worn inch board over a hole in the 
middle of the floor? To be sure—for a dirty Mexican who 
feeds the chickens on the floor, turns the parlor into a 
kitchen and pours the wash water into the street. 

Perhaps the town marshal or the health officer might 
help in this dilemma. Nothing like asking. A telephone 
call brought them to the scene before the whimpering 
landlord had time to think how to meet them. 

It proved a long story of investigating leaky roofs and 
poor drains, poking into rat holes and at swinging doors 
designed rather for board fences than houses. The 
places were condemned, but no law, state or municipal, 
could compel an unwilling owner to repair his properties, 
so the city attorney decreed. The dwellings could be 


shut up, that was all. But suppose they were shut up, 


where would the poor Mexican go? 

Man’s statute failing, a higher law, ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,” could be put in operation. Before the poor Mexi- 
can, roused from his nightmare of horror, had oppor- 
tunity to go back to it, the county nurse, several pairs of 
willing hands, scrub buckets, brushes, gasoline and other 
necessities were on the spot. The old paper came down, 
the “jew’s-harps” were tacked into place, the rat holes 
were nailed up, the beds cleaned, and last of all an ap- 
pealing letter was mailed to the State Health Officer. 
How worth while the cleaning seemed in the hot weeks 
following, specially when Grandma Apollonia came, 
looking for work in her chosen field as housemaid. With 
a happy smile Concepcion could say as she packed the 
suitcase for her mother in the presence of the new pa- 
tron, “no bugs, no bugs.” 

The letter to the State Board of Health brought only 
the formal reply that no state law covered the situation. 
The city alone must be responsible. Thus endeth the 
chapter, but the end of the whole matter is not yet. 


II 


The leaves were falling like rain and a chill November 
wind whistled through the loose rafters of Mexico Town. 
The men were nailing up spare doors and boarding up 
extra windows in an effort to keep out the cold, when one 
day I found a new baby at Concepcion’s house. No doc- 
tor had seen it. All had gone well, these five days, Juana 
informed me, but today baby “no lunche.” The little 
fellow seemed ill. Would I find a doctor? Gladly, of 
course, was the errand looked after and the county doc- 


tor and county nurse took charge of the case. Baby was 
no better, I afterward learned, and might not live. 

It was eleven o’clock when I turned on my bedroom 
light and at the same instant heard a shuffle at the front 
door. In answer to my “Hello!” Alexander’s voice was 
distinctly recognizable. He and Blas had come to tell 
me that baby was very, very sick, would not live very 
long, and that Juana intended going the next morning at 
five, taking the child with her, on a forty-mile journey 
to the priest, in order that it might be baptized. 

I was alone with my Lord and those two anxious hearts 
that night. Alexander could understand so little English, 
I so little Spanish, and Blas nothing but the tone of sym- 
pathy. Mustering every artifice I could command to 
interpret my meaning, and with many a “Sa-ve?” on 
my part and nods of affirmation on the part of the other, 
I tried to make Alexander see that God would take the 
unchristened babe to himself. I had lost a little one thus 
and I knew it was safe in heaven. All Protestants so be- 
lieved, I told him. He seemed satisfied and explained to 
Blas. . ‘ 

It was a question in my mind just what they wanted 
of me at that late hour. Were they willing enough to 
break with their traditions, that they wanted me to put 
a veto on Juana’s plan? I could not quite make out. 
They did not seem to want any material assistance. 
They said that they would go home and tell Juana what 
I had told them. 

Scarcely had I gathered my shivering self into bed 
when I heard steps again. Scurrying into kimono and 
cap as I turned on the hall light, I ran down the steps. 
Juana stepped in the door as I opened it. In her arms 
lay a precious bundle of snowy blankets. Blas and Alex- 
ander were with her and followed into the parlor. 
“Your man preach,” Alexander said, pointing to the 
church, and Juana indicated that she wished him to 
christen the child. ‘Yes, my man preach,” I told them, 
but he was not at home, and besides he did not baptize 
babies. Then once again I sought to make plain the way 
of salvation, and to assure Juana that the baby was safe. 
But I could not make her understand. 

Grasping at a straw she signified her desire for me to 
baptize the baby. That hope gone, distress was written 
all over her countenance. Looking into the soft bundle 
she said, ‘Baby die.” The tiny flame was burning very 
low and she knew it. Six years as a nurse in a Mexican 
hospital had made her familiar with the signs of death. 
I knew the agony that was in her soul. She was respon- 
sible before her Maker if that infant life went out un- 
blessed by holy hands. Was there not somebody in this 
city of many churches who could help her? she questioned 
through her husband. 

Reader, what would you have done? Could you have 
turned her out into the dark, to despair, to thinking you 
were not the friend you had professed to be? With 
silent appeal heavenward that together we might be able 
to show the futility of depending upon ceremonies for 
salvation, I called the Methodist pastor and he said he 
would come. While we waited, in the wee, sma’ hours 
of the night, I put forth my utmost effort to improve the 
opportunity. Two Spanish gospels had lain useless 
many months against this very hour. Picking up Luke, I 
began to look for a passage to help explain what I had . 
been trying to say. How fumbling my fingers were, how 
lagging my memory, and the Concordance too far off to be 
handy. But finally I found it, a story of repentance and 
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faith and baptism. I asked Blas to read it aloud. As he 
read, Juana leaned forward and asked if she might take 
the book to the sick ‘“‘madre.” To be sure she might, and 
she did. I found it the next day beside Concepcion’s bed. 

That was an odd christening scene, but it lacked nothing 
of solemnity for all of that. The Methodist minister wore a 
Prince Albert coat; the Baptist minister’s wife, holding 
the improvised font, was in kimono and cap; Juana, 
her truly fine features outlined in a scarlet hood, held the 
dying babe, while the men, clad in overalls, stood beside 
her. Not one of these sorrowing relatives understood 
anything of the ritual that was read, but there were a 
few passages of Scriptures from Mark the minister read 
and on the book-shelf lay that other blessed little Spanish 
Gospel. Reaching for it I opened the page and, at the 
request of the minister, Blas, tears coursing down his 
swarthy cheeks, read aloud, ‘‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me—whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall in no wise enter there- 
in.” The clock in the court house tower across the way 
was striking twelve, the end of the old, the beginning of a 
new day. ‘“O my Father,” my heart said, “may this 
be the dawning of the day for those who have groped so 
long in darkness.” 

“How much?” Alexander reached into his trousers’ 
pocket. The minister shook his head and smiled, and the 
little group went out amazed at a padre who would not 
accept pay. 

Before time for that early morning train to leave, 
baby’s spirit had gone to be with Jesus. The men came 
early to tell me and to get assistance in interpreting 
their needs to the undertaker. The burial would be at 
three that afternoon, without any religious service either, 
I knew. Would they mind if we came and brought 
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flowers and had a prayer and songs, the American way, 
I asked? Certainly not. 

Out of the red foliage and the white chrysanthemums 
which the frost had not caught, we fashioned a wreath 
and laid it above the tiny blue hood stiff with artificial 
roses, the silk jacket and red and white striped skirt. 
Two of our sweetest singers came and a student from the 
Spanish class at the college. We went into the room 
where the sick mother lay. There were no mourners but 
the little group that had been at the house the night 
before, but each had on his Sunday best clothes—striking 
contrast to the sordid little house, those brilliant red and 
green scarfs, store suits and shiny yellow shoes. 

The young minister read from the Spanish Bible, of a 
loving Father, and before we sang, explained that even if 
no water had been applied to its head, the little one would 
be “‘safe in the arms of Jesus.” To these sojourners in a 
strange land, he talked of the heavenly mansions and once 
again interpreted what we sang of “‘ The home over there.”’ 

They came back from the grave to the room where I 
sat with Concepcion. “Did the minister speak good 
Spanish?” I asked. Alexander said that he did and that 
what he said was all right. And might I come and read 
out of that book at his house? I asked. With a question- 
ing look at Juana, but a smile toward me of confidence, 
that the friend who had ministered in time of need could 
mean nothing other than friendship now, he said, quietly, 
“T no care.” Juana put her arm about the American 
woman’s shoulder and said, “Thank you.”” Concepcion 
and Blas said, “Thank you.” With Alexander to 
prompt them, Ypolito and Refugio put their little hands 
into those of their visitor and said, ‘Come again to my 
home.” Thus began what in the future will be known as 
the Mexican Mission Sunday School. , 
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Here Are Some Facts in Which We Are All Interested 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH TABLE A, ON PAGE 145 


To the $47,689,636.65 reported by the States as 
pledged toward the $100,000,000 should be added 
$4,000,000, the anticipated income of all organizations 
during the five-year period from legacies, matured 
annuities and income from invested funds; $17,789.85 
reported from mission fields, and $82,000 in special gifts, 
making a total credit on the fund to December 20, 1920, 
of $51,789,426.50. There are other funds which will 
count but which are not reported now because we do not 
have definite statements regarding them. 

This total is less than was reported at the Buffalo 
meetings of the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
decrease is accounted for by the fact that in order to 
‘enable him to accomplish the purposes he has in mind, 
one donor has requested that certain gifts made by him 
to the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, which were 
included in the totals reported at Buffalo, be not counted 
on the $100,000,000 fund. 

A subscription of $2,000,000 made unconditionally 
and another subscription of $2,000,000 conditionally, 
$4,000,000 in all, has been received toward the $100,- 
000,000 fund from the same source. The unconditional 
subscription of $2,000,000 is included in the $51,789,- 
426.50. The conditional $2,000,000 from the same 
source, as well as a conditional subscription of $1,000,000 
from another giver, may be counted as follows: one-half 
of the amount when the total subscriptions aggregate 
$62,500,000, and the balance when $87,500,000 is raised. 

It will be necessary therefore to secure additional 
subscriptions amounting to $45,210,573.50 in order to 
reach the $100,000,000 goal. 

J. Y. Arrcuison, General Director. 
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GROUP INCLUDING CONVERTS BAPTIZED AT MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, ON DAY OF BAPTIST BOARD’S FIRST VISIT, WHEN THE 
MISSION WAS TAKEN OVER BY SUPERINTENDENT BREWER, WHO STANDS IN THE REAR ROW 


Going Forward With the Book in Nicaragua 


DRAMATIC INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF ELEANOR BLACKMORE 
A PIONEER IN CENTRAL AMERICA IN PERILOUS DAYS 


BY COE HAYNE 














IV. From THE LAND OF LORNA DOONE 
HO is Miss Eleanor Blackmore? The 
following vivid description of this mission- 
W ary, written by Mrs. Lida W. Miller, helps 
us to get a view-point. We yield to the 
: sentiment that led Dr. L. C. Barnes to 
publish it in ‘The Central Republics of 
Central America,” that “every reader who appreciates a 
high enthusiasm, a daring venture in the Master’s 
service, a heroism without limit and a consecration with- 
out stint, will be glad to read it again.” 

“Years ago a novelist with a vivid imagination clothed 
the moors of Devonshire with such charm that streams of 
pilgrims have since journeyed to visit the land of Lorna 
Doone. Another member of the Blackmore family, with 
an equal imagination and a loving heart, listened to the 
stories told by two returned missionaries of the needs of 
Latin America to hear the gospel of Jesus Christ. She 
left England, and alone in far-off Nicaragua this little 
woman, Eleanor Blackmore, has toiled for many years, 
going in and out of the homes of the people, making 
friends of the children, and carrying good news to sad and 
hopeless hearts who have heard the message with glad- 
ness. She has established a strong Christian mission in 
the district about Managua, the capital city. Fora time 
Miss Blackmore was supported by a faith organization in 
England. When their faith burned brightly, funds came 
to enable her to carry on her work; when their faith waxed 
dim, she was often in dire need of means of subsistance, 
and at one time was reduced to living on a menu of starch 
until relief came. Often her life was in danger; chills and 
fever, the results of malaria, racked her frame. Still she 
has labored faithfully and built up a strong mission. 


The little, modest woman attending the conference at 
Panama roused but slight attention, but her history 
proves hera heroine. She refused to listen to the proposal 
that she come to the ‘States’ for a year of rest and study, 
because there was no one to carry on the work for the time 
she might be gone. ‘But could you not work in a less 
malarial district?’ she was asked. ‘Someone has to live 
with my people, they cannot be left alone,’ she answered. 
Her prayer for assistance has been heard. Our Woman’s 
Home Mission Society has been able to come to her 
relief, and she is to be one of our own missionaries, work- 
ing under the appointment of our Woman’s Society; 
and she will be conscious of the affectionate interest and 
support of our Baptist women.” 


V. AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 


When Miss Blackmore was a visitor to New York City 
recently, she said: 

“I want to thank personally the Baptists of the North 
for taking over Nicaragua. For long years I struggled 
there alone, and it did not seem as though I could get 
anybody to take Central America into account. I am an 
Englishwoman and I went to Mr. Harry Guinness and he 
said, ‘I’ll send you to Peru tomorrow, but Nicaragua, 
never!’ G. Campbell Morgan said, ‘That’s fine work, 
but Nicaragua—America for the Americans!’ I am 4 
Baptist by conviction, but I went outside of the denomi- 
nation to a dear old friend of mine who was a member of 
the London Missionary Society, and I asked him, ‘ What 
can you do for poor Central America?’ ‘I'll give youa 
letter to the Congregational Board in New York.’ I said, 
‘That’s very kind, but it won’t answer my purpose.’ 

“T went back to Nicaragua in 1905, thinking there was 
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no Baptist aid for Central America and it was useless for 
me to seek farther. But the Lord opened the door and 
our good Baptist friends of the North came seeking me, 
and so I am very thankful that, though rather late, still 
in time, our good friends of the North have taken under 
their wing Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras. We have 
a small beginning, but there are wide open doors and 
splendid opportunities, and I am sure you will never 
regret having begun the work.” 


VI. Once Lert ALONE IN A SHACK TO DIE 


One of the earlier events in Miss Blackmore’s life 
might have deterred one less courageous from con- 
tinuing the work in Central America. Yellow fever 
attacked the people in Costa Rica. Many towns were 
practically wiped out in the year 1902. Hearing of the 
desperate straits in which the people were, Miss Black- 
more went to the fever district to do what she could. 

Day after day and night after night she was the only 
person in the village who could render any real assistance 
to the old practitioner. It was almost inevitable that in 
time she too was stricken with the dread disease. Every- 
one in the house in which she rented a room fled. The 
only attention she received was from a girl in a neighbor- 
ing house who sent her a little milk that had been boiled. 

One day when the crisis was on she learned that a 
doctor was to pass through the village. She sent a man 
to stand in the middle of the road and stop him when he 
came through. About midnight the doctor entered, 
looked at Miss Blackmore, and said in Spanish to the 
attendant (not knowing that Miss Blackmore under- 
stood Spanish), “‘No hope, she will die before morning.” 

Miss Blackmore begged the doctor for some medicine 
that might help. her recover, but he refused, saying that 
she was sure to die, and that as she-was an English subject 
he might be held responsible and there would be reprisals. 
He then proceeded to collect $10 and rode away. 

Miss Blackmore lay upon her bed and heard the reced- 
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ing hoof beats of the doctor’s horse. A feeling of absolute 
loneliness came over her. Then her indomitable will 
asserted itself and she said to herself, “ Well, if Iam to die 
in the morning I shall die game.” 

She came through. During her convalescence she 
crawled on her hands and knees from bed to table and 
back, or leaned on a chair and guided herself about. And 
since that recovery, what a wonderful work God has 
permitted this valiant soldier of the Cross to perform! 


VII. ONE AND INSEPARABLE 


Soon after Miss Blackmore began work under the 
direction of the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, the mission station at Masaya was 
opened. In cooperation with the American and native 
missionaries of our Home Mission Society the work here 
and elsewhere was continued. 

From the first the petty annoyances usually attending 
a new work were experienced at Masaya. It was difficult 
to rent a building. Few merchants would sell bread or 
other supplies to the despised “heretics.” The converts 
were in more difficult straits than the missionaries because 
of family and neighborhood complications. They often 
were denied a ready means of obtaining a livelihood by 
reason of their open stand for Christ. 

Brotherhood became an actuality in Nicaragua. 
Delegations from one station traveled long distances, 
often on foo‘, to visit a sister church still in its infancy. 
Indeed it was deemed hardly safe in some instances for a 
new body of worshipers to hold a public meeting unless 
Christians from other points attended the services to 
render a moral if not a physical reinforcement to their 
numbers. Such was the situation during the early days at 
Masaya. Christian friends came from Managua to 
attend the gospel meetings at Masaya to hearten the 
worshipers in the little mission in the latter city. The 
need of such reinforcement was emphasized rather 
suddenly on one occasion particularly. 
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LA CONQUISTA—ANNUAL FEAST OF THE “BLACK CHRIST.” THIS IMAGE, SUPPOSED TO BE MIRACULOUS, IS ONE OF THE 
MOST FAMOUS IN NICARAGUA. THOUSANDS OF PILGRIMS GATHER TO PAY THEIR VOWS 
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There was a happy assemblage of converts in the 
Mission at Masaya one evening. Miss Blackmore was at 
the organ and Rev. José Mendosa, the pastor at 
Managua, was preaching. Suddenly the peace of the 
worshipers was disturbed by ominous noises in the street. 
Miss Blackmore had been anticipating trouble. There 
had been ugly signs of a plot brewing that had reminded 
her of the developments at Managua. She had sent word 
to the children not to come to the services. By a strange 
coincidence the native pastor had chosen as his text, 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” Let it be said that the loyalty 
of that little band in the face of threatening persecution 
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would have been hard to equal. They were ready to sell 
their shoes to obtain bread, if need be, before entertaining 
a thought of surrender. The Acts of the Apostles 
repeated! 

Hurriedly the leading opponents of the evangelicals, 
under the pretense of a religious exercise, had organized 
an impromptu procession in exaltation of “The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.” 

“We will have no trouble,” said Miss Blackmore. 
“When the procession nears the Mission we will remain 
silent.” 

To cease all audible religious exercises was a rule 
followed by the evangelicals whenever a procession passed 
near their meeting places. On this occasion the wor- 
shipers were instructed by Miss Blackmore to engage in 
silent prayer. They waited. The clamor in the street 
grew louder. Angry voices in denunciation of the 
“heretics” were heard. 

The procession did not pass the Mission. The destina- 
tion of the celebrants of “The Sacred Heart of Jesus” 
was the Baptist Mission. Led by their priest, who 
flourished a six-shooter, the marauders broke ranks and 
charged. 

‘Now go at them!”’ commanded the priest as he flung 
open the door. 

The attackers were armed with sticks of firewood with 
which they smashed the lamps, thus plunging the room in 
darkness at once. They then proceeded to smash the 
furniture. Under a semblance of authority they 
attempted to seize some of the male worshipers as 
political prisoners for whom they pretended to have 
warrants. Miss Blackmore with admirable presence of 
mind summoned the Mission people to one end of the 
room. She made available for just such an emergency a 
preparedness born of years of experience in that country. 
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In another room she had lamps ready to light. These 
she bade two men bring into the room. 

Then into a solid phalanx she marshaled the forces at 
her disposal. Unitedly they advanced against the 
attacking party and pushed all who were hostile to the 
cause outside the building. The doors were then bolted. 

Presently, during a lull in the tempest of angry voices 
outside, a man at the rear door insisted that he be granted 
admittance. 

“Who are you?” asked Miss Blackmore. 

“A police captain.” 

“‘Pass me your number.” 

When this reasonable request was not granted, Miss 
Blackmore peered under the door and saw the dim forms 
of armed men crouching in readiness for the charge as 
soon as the door was opened. The door remained bolted. 
. During the attack a woman slipped away from the 
Mission and summoned aid from the Nicaraguan military 
police and toward midnight the mob was dispersed by 
soldiers. 

One of the last persons to leave the Mission building 
was a ten-year-old boy, the son of the brave little woman 
who had gone for help. The boy had a lantern with which 
to light the path homeward for the missionary. 

“Why, my dear little laddy,” exclaimed the mission- 
ary, ‘why did you not go home with mamma?” 

“She told me to stay with you,” said the boy. “I 
would stay and die with you.” 

Such is the devotion of these wonderful people! 

It must be recorded to the credit of the better class of 
Nicaraguan citizens and the more liberal newspapers 
that the event just described created such a stir that the 
influential parties, it was reported, demanded an ex- 
planation from the Bishop of Managua. The latter, it is 
said, disclaimed all jurisdiction in the matter, as the 











CHILDREN WAITING FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


leader of the mob was a priest in the Granada diocese. 
But the Bishop of Granada, it was affirmed, refused to 
assume any responsibility in this case, inasmuch as the 
offending priest previously had been suspended for 
drunkenness and loose morals. 


VIII. Muisstons MAKING Democracy SAFE 


On one of the main streets of the little old town of 
Diriambe, Nicaragua, in an old brick and adobe build- 
ing, a Baptist service was being held, when a native 
walked into the room and held aloft a paper to attract the 
attention of the worshipers. All were curious, especially 
when it was noticed that the paper was a telegram. 
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At Diriambe is located our most distant mission in 
Nicaragua, the land of beautiful lakes, rumbling vol- 
canoes and interesting people. The town lies at the end 
of the railroad beyond the quaint old city of Granada 
which sleeps at the foot of one of these wonderful 
lakes. 

Present at the gospel service just mentioned were four 
Americans, representatives of the two Home Mission 
Societies. They were Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall of the 
Woman’s Society, Dr. G. N. Brink, who, as the secretary 
of our Latin American work, was at that time represent- 
ing the Home Mission Society, but is now the general 
secretary of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
and Rev. and Mrs. George Brewer, general missionaries in 
Mexico and Central America. If the telegram was meant 
for a member of the congregation, why could the 
messenger not have waited until the service was over, or 
at least delivered the message quietly to the native 
pastor? Evidently there was news of more than ordinary 
interest contained in that slip of paper. The messenger 
was anxious that the telegram be read at once. Some one 
accommodated him. ‘Do not return to Managua to- 
morrow. There is danger on the line. Wait for messenger 
on the morning train.” 

Here, indeed, was interesting news, quite sufficient to 
arouse excitement and anxiety. The Americans, never- 
theless, received the news coolly. They could not believe 
that there was any danger; furthermore it was quite 
necessary that they should be on their way toward 
Managua, capital city of Nicaragua, the following 
day. 

“Tt is absurd to imagine that there can be danger in 
broad daylight, on a train in the twentieth century, 
especially in a land to which the United States is giving 
protection,” declared a member of the deputation. 

“We should give heed to the message,” urged the 
native pastor. ‘Ramon Perez would not have sent it 
without cause.” 

And who was Ramon Perez? 

Ramon Perez, the native pastor went on to explain, was 
the station agent at the little town of Masaya, about half 
way between Managua and Diriambe. One night, two 
years before the present visit of the Americans, he had 
drifted into a Mission service conducted by Miss Black- 
more, 

At this meeting he was converted, accepted Christ 
as his Saviour, and returned to his office at the railroad 
station asking himself what he could do now to show the 
people that he was a different man from what he had been 
before. He said to himself, “I cannot go out on the street 
to talk with people during the day because my duties 
keep me here in the office. But,” he added as a happy 
thought struck him, “there are certain hours during the 
day when the telegraph line is not busy and I can call up 
the agents along the line and tell them that I have 
become a Christian, and of the joy that I have in knowing 
Christ as my Saviour.” 


Ramon Perez acted upon this impulse, with the result 
that the whole railroad line had been evangelized by him. 
Indeed, most of the agents and some of the engineers had 
become converted through the testimony of this follower 
of Jesus given over the wire. And it was Ramon Perez 
who had sent the telegram that came to the Americans 
that evening at Diriambe. 


In the morning the Americans walked back along the 
railroad to the little town of Jinotepe, about two miles 
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distant, to look over conditions there and await the 
arrival of the train which should bring the messenger 
referred to in the telegram, the native pastor remaining 
behind to meet the messenger at Diriambe. All were at 
the station at train time, and when the train came in the 
native pastor of Diriambe was leaning out of the window 
waving in his hand the expected letter. The Americans 
went into the car where he was. The letter, which the 
pastor had received by messenger read: “Do not go back 
on the train tomorrow, for I have reliable information 
that your train is to be attacked somewhere along the 
route before you reach San Marcos.” 

The matter was talked over hastily, and it was decided 
that there could not be any real danger along the line in 
broad daylight and in any event the journey must be con- 











THE CHILDREN ARE EAGER TO LEARN 


tinued in order to meet an appointment in Masaya. But 
the native pastor insisted that if the Americans were 
determined to go on, he should sit next to the window on 
the other side of the aisle, in order, as he said, that should 
persons be lying in ambush to attack the train, they 
would see only Nicaraguans at the window and decide 
that the Americans were not on board and so withhold 
the attack. 

The Americans took seats in accordance with the 
suggestion of the native pastor and the train started out. 
For the first mile or two they rode through splendid coffee 
plantations where the fields were cultivated, and nothing 
unexpected happened. But the coffee plantations were 
soon left behind as the train skirted the foothills and 
entered a rougher section of the country. 

Suddenly the native pastor, looking out of the window, 
cried out, “There they are! I see them!” 

And almost at the same instant the Nicaraguan 
sitting on the other side of the aisle called out, “I see 
them, too!” 

Just then the train seemed to leap forward, to hit a 
speed much faster than the Americans had traveled at 
any other time in their entire trip through Central 
America. 

“What do you see?” inquired Dr. Brink of the native 
pastor. 

“Hay cuatro malvados!” (there are four evil-doers), 
was the reply. “But they have fled! When the engine 
started they became startled and dropped their guns and 
ran into the brush!” 

The attack, planned so adroitly, was abandoned, 
because the engineer, contrary to expectations, did not 
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stop his train on demand, but opened the throttle and 
rushed by. 

In referring to this incident later Dr. Brink said: ‘We 
learned that the engineer on that train had been con- 
verted by this same station agent, Ramon Perez, and that 
he knew that we were on his train. He had said to him- 
self, ‘I am responsible for their safety,’ and so, instead of 
doing what you might have expected an engineer in that 
land to do—stop the train upon the demand of bandits— 
he opened the throttle and carried us through in safety. 
It is just possible that had we had a different kind of an 
engineer on that train, some of us might not have 
returned to give an account of the mission work in that 
distant land, yet because that station agent had proved 
faithful to the opportunities that came to him, oppor- 
tunities that perhaps we would not have seen had we been 
in his place, travel in that Republic was made safe for us. 
Thus we had impressed upon us the truth that ‘ Missions 
Make Democracy Safe.’”’ 


IX. CHRISTIAN ForTITUDE DURING PERSECUTION 


It was declared by the leading opponents of our Baptist 
missionary enterprise that our workers would never get a 
foothold in Jinotepe. But finally a man was discovered 
who was willing to rent a building. Miss Blackmore 
made the arrangements. A native pastor visited the 
place regularly. 

That there existed a bitter prejudice to overcome at 
this station the following incident serves to reveal. 

One day Miss Blackmore and the native pastor, in the 
village to hold some meetings, heard a commotion up the 
street. Fearing trouble they hurried toward the crowd 
and were shocked to see a lad of seven years of age, the 
son of an evangelical Christian mother, with a rope 
around his neck and waist. He had been dragged by some 
adults to one of their innumerable saints’ images and 
brutal efforts were being made to force the boy to kiss 
the image. 

When Miss Blackmore and the native pastor appeared 
the child was freed. The missionaries lectured the 
fanatics on the depravity of grown-ups who could get 
amusement out of torturing a child. Then they went to 
the home of the boy thinking to console the parents 
because of the grievance. 

To their surprise they found them on their knees, 
mother, grandfather and the boy who had been perse- 
cuted. All were praying for the misguided opponents of 
the gospel. They rejoiced that they had been found 
worthy to suffer for Christ. 

Months later this child was the divine means of con- 
verting a man who had been the greatest enemy of the 
gospel in that village. He became interested when he 
heard about the little fellow’s bravery under persecution. 
He often sought the boy’s company to listen to his songs 
and prayers. His heart melted in the warmth of such 
devotion and he is now a staunch follower of Christ. 
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X. TRIBUTE TO OuR MISSIONARIES TRANSLATED 
FROM THE SPANISH 


Here is a deserved tribute paid to our missionaries in 
Nicaragua by a disinterested native observer and trans- 
lated from the Spanish expressly for Missions: 

“The Protestants have been working with conscien- 
tious zeal. Where the Catholic priests have sown ignor- 
ance and superstition the evangelists have sown light. 
Where the church of the pope has carried abjection the 
evangelists have carried liberty. At first the Catholic 
church, seated as it was upon towers of superstition and 
supported by bayonets, without which it could not live, 
looked with disdain upon this labor, believing itself 
omnipotent. The gospel began to gather its first followers 
from the humblest branches of the people. The Roman 
Church smiled in irony, awakening the pride of its 
constitutency by telling them that only the scum of 
society composed this body and forgetting that the 
primitive Christian church went through just such ex- 
periences in the Catacombs. Then the Roman Catholic 
priests began to consider ways of resisting the growing 
influence of the Protestants . ae 

“T myself, believe that the evangelical church is more 
pure than the Roman. It practices the Gospel, it 
preaches love, fraternity, hope in a universal God that 
excludes no one from its divine protection. Wherever the 
Gospel plants its foot the customs are changed. The man 
is more honorable, the woman is more virtuous. The 
evangelical church has before it a hard work which is to 
bring about the religious transformation that, equal to 
the political and social, Nicaragua needs at all cost. The 
evangelical workers have the sympathy of the youth of 
Nicaragua. Many of them already would have firmly 
embraced the doctrine were it not for fear of ridicule. 

“The evangelicals have carried their schools into 
remote villages where neither the government nor the 
church had cared for the people. For instance, the school 
in Las Sierras de San Antonio. Here a coffee planter 
built a school at his own expense. (One of our Baptist 
converts.) To this school was sent a native teacher. 

“T sympathize with the Protestant workers though I 
am not one of them myself. I do not consider myself 
worthy to be one of them, but whenever God calls me, 
when my soul feels the need of communion with its 
maker, I go to the evangelical church and there I obtain 
peace of heart, freshness of mind, listening to the simple 
psalms and consecrated prayers of my countrymen that 
proceed with faith and reverence that, to me, are not seen 
in the Catholic temples. And I desire when I die that my 
body shall not be surrounded by the scandal that the 
Romans call ‘the watch,’ with its cakes and prayers, but 
I desire the order and respect with which the Protestants 
bury their dead and the harmonious songs announcing 
to the neighbors that my happy soul has abandoned its 
house of clay and gone to the hands of its Creator.” 


IT IS A TONIC TO ONE’S FAITH TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH A 
MISSIONARY LIKE THIS WOMAN OF DAUNTLESS COURAGE AND DEED 
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THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 














“Jesus Only” 


Suppose that on the first Sunday in March every 
minister in the United States of every denomination were 
to take for his text these two words, ‘‘ Jesus only,” and 
make the text so real that the congregations could not 
fail to see that transcendent personality and be conscious 
of the presence of the Master. 

Suppose that for one blessed day every other consider- 
ation were put aside, and the whole strength of mind and 
pressure of heart and passion of soul were concentrated 
on presenting and exalting “Jesus only.” 

Suppose all the barriers men have builded, all the false 
distinctions that have been set up, all the theological 
disputes that have racked and wrecked churches, all the 
differences—real and artificial—that have divided the 
disciples of the One Lord, were for one day banished. 

Does any one imagine that conviction would be com- 
promised or truth be jeopardized? : 

Can any one doubt that a mighty blessing would come 
to the churches that were led to see “‘ Jesus only?” 

Can any one estimate the effect which this would have 
upon the world at large? 

If just for once every preacher could see and make his 
people see ‘‘ Jesus only.” 

This is what human hearts are hungering for. 


tg 


In the Hands of the Pastors 


Merely substituting one name for another, the follow- 
ing words from the editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate deserve careful reading by our pastors. The 
extent to which the character of the church life and its 
progress and influence depend upon the pastor is often 
tragic. We realize the burdens placed upon the spiritual 
leader, but he cannot escape the responsibilities of his 
high calling—remembering that it is the “high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” Here are the words referred to: 

“The future of the New World Movement is more in. 
the hands of the pastors than they think. They must 
train themselves to protect it from any violence and from 
that subtle process that expresses itself in a continuous 
under-the-breath criticism. The pastor must be on guard 
and always be prepared to hush up the passing round of 
false impressions. The morale of the church must be 
maintained, and there is no one who holds this matter in 
his hands more than the man who stands in the pulpit 
and passes into the homes of our people. If a pastor is 
careless, if he is reticent, if he is without information, if 
he throws the responsibility on some one else, then defeat 
8 as sure to come as the morning sun.” 

True it is, the pastor creates the atmosphere that 
environs the Movement in the thought of his people. 
He is looked to for the information, and it is his to impart 
Impulse or chill. We believe the great body of our pastors 
have caught the vision of the New World Movement in its 
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broad significance. If they have the will and enthusiasm 
to do it, there is no question that they can lead the 
churches to a speedy completion of our great undertaking 
and a victory that will bless unnumbered people and 
places and glorify God. 
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Judging By the Fruits 


No morning service, repairs needed, continuation of 
the church a serious question. Then a live missionary 
pastor came. At the end of a year Bible school gain from 
60 to 218, increase of 250 per cent in current expense 
subscriptions, and missionary giving on basis of a dollar 
for others for each dollar for self-support. Rev. C. C. 
Prentice is the pastor and the Sixteenth Baptist Church 
of Southern New York Association is the church. That 
church believes in the New World Movement. 

Many conversions and more than 300 additions to a 
church that raised $33,000 for the Hundred Million Fund. 
Naturally! 

A church in Rhode Island that underpledged its quota 
has already overpaid it—the result of second thought and 
trial. Victory. 

A young man made a pledge through his church, and was 
led to try tithing. Presently he came asking where he 
might designate an additional amount. 

It is certain that a hundred thousand tithers would 
quickly fill out the hundred million dollar fund. And 
then there would be no need for future “drives.” 

“Spiritually and financially it was a blessing to our 
church in Sayre,”’ wrote Pastor Shepson. ‘We gained a 
knowledge of our denominational needs. Three of our 
young people caught the vision and are at school prepar- 
ing for missionary work. The whole church has been 
raised to a new plane of loving and living. The spiritual 
life interest is constantly increasing. May God bless the 
New World Movement everywhere!”’ 


oe 


Be Sure to Remember This 


We believe in giving all the encouraging facts, and even 
when facts are not what we could wish we do not allow 
them to bring discouragement. But one thing that ought 
not to be forgotten is that even if the collections show one 
hundred per cent. good, we are not on the basis of the 
Survey requirements, because we have raised in cash and 
pledges only a little more than half of the One Hundred 
Million Dollars necessary to carry our work on the scale of 
expenditure there outlined. When we show thatthe 
amounts received and turned over to the missionary 
societies by the General Board of Promotion in the first 
six months of this year exceed largely the amount received 
during the same period in the years immediately pre- 
ceding, the important—vitally important—fact remains 
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that these amounts will not enable the societies to carry 
on their work according to the budgets approved by the 
Convention and the General Board of Promotion. We 
must do far more unless the debts of the societies are to 
accumulate and their work be crippled. Let no one be 
deceived by the showing of receipts into thinking that the 
societies are well off, and therefore the givers may rest 
easy. Only the half has been pledged, and the receipts 
must be-vastly increased during the balance of the fiscal 
year if the appropriations already made are to be met. 
In short, we shall not be on solid ground until the whole 
Hundred Million Dollar fund is raised and the collections 
on pledges show the one hundred per cent. that spells 
good faith with God and man. 


a 


A Voice for Disarmament 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
at its meeting in Garden City, January 18-20, adopted 
the following resolution on disarmament: 

“Meeting at an hour when plans are being proposed 
that look toward the reduction of armaments and the 
endeavor to reestablish this shaken world with its out- 
look toward peace rather than toward war, this Con- 
ference wishes to voice its prayerful hope that wisdom, 
power, and success may attend those proposals. In 
registering this expression of its eager desire, the 
Conference is confident that it speaks not only for itself 
but for the great mass of its constituencies at the home 
base, and no less for its thousands of representatives in 
all the great lands of the world.” 

To which every Christian in our country should give 
hearty and active assent. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
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{| In the conferences that are being held under the direction 
of the General Board of Promotion the keynote is ‘“‘The 
Victory of Christ.” An address of great power and con- 
clusiveness on this subject has been written by President 
Horr of Newton Theological Institution, and it would 
prove a tonic if it could be used in a large number of pul- 
pits, and distributed widely later on among the laymen. 
“If we really believe in the Holy Spirit,’’ says Dr. Horr, 
“our doubts and fears about the victory of Christ vanish 
‘like the morning mists of August before the summer sun.’ ” 


§] The Japanese Minister of Finance, Mr. Takahashi, after 
explaining the financial world conditions to the Diet in 
Tokyo, and exhorting business leaders to combine and form 
associations to develop Japanese markets in Europe and 
America, closed by urging the people of Japan to ‘‘abandon 
extravagant habits and set their hearts to the task of build- 
ing up national prosperity.’’ How united the world leaders 
are in that exhortation! We are urging our people to do the 
same thing, reading into the words “‘national prosperity” 
the righteousness that alone exalteth a nation. 


‘We have the story of a Christian business man who con- 
siders making Christians as important a part of his business 
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as making money, and set as a goal the gathering of fifteen 
thousand persons into the environment of the church. No, 
he is not an American, but a Burman! 


{| In some unaccountable way the chapter of ‘‘Sunshine 
Baby” intended for this issue and describing the return 
trip to the mission field in India, became mislaid on the 
way to the printer, and therefore our readers will have to 
imagine the delightful journey, which included Damascus 
and Jerusalem, unless and until the “copy” is found. 
What happened after the return, with Baby grown into a 
Sunshine Girl, will be told next month. 


{| We trust that no reader will fail to note the amount of 
information, concerning one of the most remarkable of 
human records, that is packed into Miss Applegarth’s 
chapter in “‘The Career of a Cobbler” in this issue. No 
life of Carey gives in such compact and effective form a re- 
view of accomplishments that seem beyond human power. 


The Watchman-Examiner in a recent issue has an edi- 
torial on Discouragement that ought to be read in every 
Baptist church. It is difficult to do anything with a dis- 
couraged individual or a discouraged church or a discour- 
aged country. And what should a Christian be doing with 
either the word Discouragement or the feeling, anyway? 
It does not belong in the vocabulary that contains the great 
words Faith, Hope, and Love. Discouragement, with God 
in his world and experience of the presence of the living 
Christ in the soul! Service provides the antidote. 


{| Those who observed Thrift Week have something on 
hand to give for the starving in China. That “Share with 
Others Day” has in it the germ of large helpfulness and 
reserve ability to meet human need. 


{| How good comes out of seeming misfortune! A dele- 
gate to the Sunday School Convention in Tokyo says that 
the hall specially prepared, which was burned just before 
the first session began, was not nearly so satisfactory as 
the Imperial Theatre, which was immediately placed at the 
service of the Convention; and the very fact that the 
Convention was housed in Tokyo’s most beautiful and 
noted building gave it great respect in the eyes of the peo- 
ple at large, and raised the status of the Japanese Christians 
in public estimation. 


{ One of the most interesting sanctum visits during the 
month was that of Dr. Strait of Udayagiri, South India, who 
has given more than thirty years of his life to people in dire 
need of a medical nissionary. What he has accomplished 
will be dealt with in future. He is a man of sturdy build 
and character, an Englishman by birth, and one of the 
missionaries who has a wide acquaintance and strong in- 
fluence among the official classes. He has promised some 
good things for our readers. Fourteen years without a 
furlough! No wonder his doctor ordered him away, or that 
he brought an invalid wife with him to seek recovery for 
worn out nerves. That is where the wear comes—and largely 
from the pressure of work caused by inadequate help, and 
done under distressing sense of inability to meet the daily 
needs of the suffering. Chat with such a man makes one 
thank God and take courage. 


{| The census shows that the Filipino people are increasing 
rapidly. The figures for 1910 gave a population of 8,276,802. 
This year’s census gives 10,350,649, or very nearly the same 
as the population of New York State, which is 10,384,829. 
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What The New World Movement Is Accomplishing 


SEEING THE MISSION WORK IN ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE: 
CONCRETE INSTANCES THAT SHOW WHAT YOUR GIFTS ARE DOING 


The Real Missionary Spirit 


What are Your Dollars Doing? 

A true understanding of the old fact that giving begins 
at home, and that every real missionary must bestow 
far more than his services is shown by a home mission 
worker in Colorado, of whom Rev. F. B. Palmer, State 
Secretary, relates the following incident: 

“The Rev. J. M. Rodriguez, out here in Colorado, is a 
missionary from the heart out. He was formerly a 
Catholic priest, the private chaplain of President Diaz. 
He was converted in the City of Mexico through a leaflet 
which a washerwoman who had been won to Christ 
through a Baptist missionary there returned with the 
washing. Now he believes in letting nothing stand in the 
way of the extension of the Kingdom. One of his converts 
recently desired to go to a theological seminary in old 
Mexico, but had neither the clothes nor enough money. 
Mr. Rodriguez immediately gave him a whole month’s 
salary, which had just been received. He had recently 
gotten an entire new outfit of winter clothing, and not 
yet satisfied, he removed this, bidding the prospective 
student do the same with his worn and shabby garments, 
and the exchange was made. 

“*Now you are ready to go and learn how to teach 
others of Christ!’ said this Colorado missionary.” 

Raising up such men as this is one thing your Dollars 
are doing. 


- He Cleaned Up a Village 


What are your Dollars doing? Here is one illustration, 
and it could be duplicated many times over. Mrs. 
Crozier of Ukhrul, Assam, writes of a young medical 
student who has been such a wonderful help to them in 
Manipur. In one medico-evangelistic tour among the 
villages he came upon a village where forty people were 
ill. He sought for the cause and found it in a polluted 
water supply. Then he got a gang of village boys 
cleaned out and stoned up the springs, and made trenches 
to keep away the surface water. He treated and prayed 
with and for his patients, who all recovered and gave him 
a triumphal exit from the village when he had to depart. 
This, the work of a young medical student, one of our 
Christian converts—the product of our Mission. 

This is what your Dollars are doing for one life that is to 
help thousands of other lives. 


Great Advances in the Land of Burma 


_The 83 missionaries and 2,000 or more native Chris- 
tians who attended the all-Burma Baptist Convention 
held in Mandalay, a stronghold of Buddhism, a few 
months ago, obtained a new insight into what Chris- 
tlanity has done and is doing in the great land of Burma. 
An extraordinarily large number of Christians were 
present from the Hill tribes. The Convention, accord- 
Ing to the missionaries, marked an epoch in the history 
of Kachin missions. Thirty-seven years ago Rev. L. W. 
Cronkhite of Bassein witnessed the first two baptisms 


among that people. At that time there were no books 
in the Kachin language, there were no schools, and the 
bodily untidiness of the people is said to have been almost 
indescribable. At the Convention the Kachins were 
represented by 208 delegates, and there are more than 
1,000 other Kachin Christians in the mountains from 
which these delegates came. Much of the Bible has been 
translated into Kachin and the people now have a diction- 
ary, a grammar, a hymn book with 370 hymns, a news- 
paper and school books. 

Twenty years ago there was not a Christian Lahu in 
Burma. Now there are 12,000 or more church members 
among the Lahus. A choir delegation of twenty-three 
young people from the Lahu country, near China, 
walked 300 miles to attend the Convention. 

Great advances have certainly been made in Burma 
since the mission work was started. “As I stood before 
the Peacock throne resplendent in 1884 with the glories 
of the last Burma king, in the center of this Buddhist 
citadel, now dotted with Christian schools and institu- 
tions,” writes one of the missionaries, “and thought of 
how the light was streaming into this stronghold from the 
four corners of Burma and all the places between, a 
mighty witness 2,000 and more strong from every race 
in Burma, I said to myself, ‘What hath God wrought in 
the few years between the days when Judson stood trem- 
bling and alone before the mighty phalanx of Buddhism 
in this mighty city and today when Buddhism stands 
trembling before the onrush of the encompassing hosts 
taking possession as surely as the Israelites took possession 
of Jericho centuries ago. Our God is marching on,’”’ 

Your Dollars make this work possible. 


Another Modern Miracle 


In China a sixtieth anniversary is always a time of 
great rejoicing, and so it was that on October 21-22 the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the South China 
Mission was made an occasion of special celebration in 
Swatow. Stirring addresses were given by visitors, mis- 
sionaries and leading Chinese. To all came a new sense 
of responsibility for service and a new realization of 
power to accomplish. “The most spectacular feature of 
the celebration,” writes Dr. A. F. Groesbeck of Chao- 
yang, “was the parade of the schools in Swatow City 
after the celebration proper was over. The students 
from Kityang, Ungkung, Nam-oa, Kaying, Chao-yang, 
Chaochowfu, Swatow and of course Kakchieh, assembled 
on the parade grounds at Swatow. There were more than 
1,200 students in line! That parade was at least half a 
mile long! I do not mean to infer that it ever got straight- 
ened out, for no street in that city of 80,000 is long enough 
for that! There were the kindergartners, the students 
from the Women’s Bible training school and theological 
seminary, boys from the first year primary up to college 
classes, girls from the girls’ schools of all grades, boy 
scouts—more than half a mile of students in line, all in 
Christian schools and many in training for Christian ser- 
vice. Even the staid Occidental forgot the noise and dis- 
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play in this sight of what God hath wrought in the past 
sixty years! Then, a single school with eight pupils paid 
for attending; now, 167 schools with 5,565 pupils paying 
over $50,000 annually in fees. Could we have had all our 
schools in line, the line would have been almost three 
miles long! 

“Sixty years ago the missionary was despised and only 
a few except the despised and outcast ventured even to 
listen to his message. But the body of students who 
marched that day—the hopes of hundreds of non-Chris- 
tian homes, non-Christian homes of culture and refine- 
ment, of wealth and influence, homes that were glad to 
fave their sons and daughters in Christian schools under 
missionary direction—is another modern miracle. 

“The 5,565 pupils there present an opportunity big 
with possibilities but at the same time a glorious accom- 
plishment. To have changed the suspicion of a great 
people into confidence, to have transformed hatred into 
affection, to have done it in the span of a single life and to 
be able to display indubitable evidence of the fact is an 
honor granted to few missions, the glory of which honor 
belongs to our God who guided in the founding of the 
Mission sixty years ago.” 


MissionariesContribute to$100,000,000 Fund 


The missionaries, in addition to giving their lives to 
Christian work in foreign lands, are always willing to give 
as much money as they can possibly spare to any good 
cause. At the yearly meeting of the Bengal-Orissa mis- 
sion the missionaries decided that they wanted to have a 
definite part in the raising of the $100,000,000 for Bap- 
tist work, so they started a paper to secure money and 
pledges. In Balasore alone the missionaries pledged 
Rs. 3,000, or about $870 at the present rate of exchange. 
A few weeks before Christmas they told the children 
in the Sunday school at Balasore of the suffering children 
in Europe, urging them to lay aside some rice every day 
and bring it the Sunday after Christmas as an offering 
for the European children. The missionaries were also 
urged to forego the pleasure of giving and receiving 
Christmas presents and put the amount they saved with 
the gift for the children of Europe. 


A Church that Complained of Its Allotment 


Here is the story of a church that was deeply hurt when 
it found that its allotment for the New World Move- 
ment was $1,500. The people registered disapproval by 
voting to raise $2,000. And they were much more 
emphatic in repudiating their allotment by pledging 
$2,933. Still the church is not satisfied with its asser- 
tions of Baptist independence, and purpose to make the 
gifts from that church $3,000. According to the Minne- 
sota Annual of 1919 this church’s property is worth $700 
and its annual expenses were $578. 

The story of the campaign in the Scandia Church at 
Waconia, Minnesota, is told in a letter to Rev. E. P. 
Pope, D.D., Director of Promotion for that State. ‘The 
church has no pastor, but has a great faith in God, his 
Word, the Baptist denomination, and Baptist periodicals. 
They have a great common sense recognition that well 
wishing is not enough, and that it takes money and 
service to fight the evils of our country.” 

“We saw to it that every member of the church was 
well informed as to what was wanted. From the time 
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when we first heard of the Movement until the end of the 
drive something was said about the campaign every 
Sunday. It was definitely understood that everybody 
was expected to give something, with the result that the 
smallest pledge was five dollars (the gift of a small boy), 
the largest was $200.” 

What would be the result if every church gave each year an 
amount equal to the value of its land and buildings? 


Who Is. Holding Back? 


State Director Charles Stanton of Ohio has made 
comparison of the benevolences of five associations. 
Ohio is going forward in spite of some hanging on 
behind. 

“Participating Churches” means churches that made 
the canvass for the New World Movement. ‘“Non- 
participating Churches” means churches that did not 
make a canvass. Hereare the figures. For once read the 
figures, there is no other way to tell it. 


7 months 
Churches Last year this year 
Sidings warateeae Association 
A Ee $2,029.86 $6,539.76 
Non-participating...............: 2,221.31 659.98 
pets eat ee tae Association 
PARICIOGUING su. oicids o'- 3 Ba 18 > 9 335.99 889.08 
Non-patticipating... ..26 66.0. 66s 279.16 189.50 
eed a RY Fe Association 
| ENCES. 6 2 a a oe 792.80 1,223.13 
INON-PartiCIMAatIN’. s.)s....0.6 6 dee oe 560.69 194.35 
er Oa pen wiee Association 
OUTIGID AER a .o80 ws ois w Sietatew-sina ree 1,023.77 1,860.85 
Non-participating: ..6se.is csesaeins 1,612,18 115.05 
ee ee ae Association 
PAteiipatngl oes ois ois smie sks 1,115.04 1,730.68 
Non-participating................ 1,586.57 455.73 


Surely he who runs can read the significance of that 
story. It discloses distressing spiritual as well as 
financial decadence. 


An Example from. Assam 


The Tura Church, says Mrs. M. F. Mason, contributed 
to religious work at the rate of nearly one rupee (32 cents) 
per member, although some of them have not enough to 
satisfy their own hunger. And some of the women, 
graduates of our school, have worked as coolies on he 
road to get money to give to the evangelistic work. 


How the Missionaries See It 


“One of the cheering events of the year was the arrival 
of the Survey blanks. If Christian Baptist America will 
make good on their intentions there will indeed be some 
great sowing of the Word possible during the next five 
years, and we shall also see sheaves where we have seen 
only fallow land because we lacked means and workers. 
There will be songs in the heart of every true missionary 
when he looks exultantly yet reverently to God and says, 
‘See what your children in America are doing.’”’ 

“We appeal to you to stand by the plan for the big 
things in the kingdom now before the denomination 4s 
you did by the country in the war. It was never more 
evident that man needs the gospel of Christ than now. 
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THE CAREER OF A COBBLER 


By Margaret I. Applegarth 





CHAPTER IV 
MOONLIGHT: VISHNUSWAMI TELLS OF PAPER VOICES 


ITH impressionistic suddenness the moon 
transformed the whole scene into a start- 
ling mass of black and white; dark 
mysteries lurked beneath the flapping 
awnings of deserted stalls, the whole 
market-place seemed silver-paved; an eerie 

sense of something stealthy in the night wind made the 

two men edge close together, their gaudy turbans gleam- 
ing white with moonbeams. 

“Perhaps you weary of this tale,” said Vishnuswami, 
crafty as a fisherman; for he knew well that Chunder 
Singh had made no move that meant departure, but 
rather gave a subtle bid for more disclosures: were they 
not elbow to elbow, knee to knee? Will a man linger to 
be bored when the hour for sleeping is at hand? So it 
came as no surprise when Chunder Singh replied: 

“Could I lay down my head in my own hut until I 
hear what tool it was which this worker in leather, this 
low caste cobbler from far England, used to level what 
you call the hill of heathendom, of caste and of idolatry. 
Your boast regarding him rankles in my head; yet a smile 
plays on my lips for full well I know that habits of our 
fathers are unchangeable. Custom is custom! It is 
folly to claim that more than three or four of India’s men 
turned topsy-turvy for a new religion. I do not hear you 
name the others.” 

“Wait patiently,” warned Vishnuswami gravely, “for 
Carey Sahib was a little man, short in stature, and even 
as these English count beauty he had no looks to specially 
recommend him, since even the hair on the top of his head 
was gone entirely; but have you let it pass from your 
heart that he who tends a sacred fire is as ten strong men 
for deeds?” 

Chunder Singh smiled sarcastically: “With my own 
eyes I have seen the monsoon come, when the rains 
poured down, filling the pools and tanks, turning the 
parched earth green. And though I had been on a 
journey I would know by the sight of my eyes that the 
refreshing had come in my absence. So I claim that you 
boast overmuch of this Carey Sahib unless you can tell 
“at re things I can see with my eyes and feel with my 

ands.” 

Vishnuswami groped in a fold of his garment and drew 
out an object, small and squarish: “Spare your breath, 
for here I hold the very tool which leveled all the heathen 
hills I mentioned. Hold it in your hands, my brother, 
feel it with your fingers.” 

; Chunder Singh took it and thumbed it curiously: 
“Well,” he exclaimed, “am I wiser? Yet I am both 

feeling and fingering.” 

“Keep right on,”’ Vishnuswami ordered, cool and calm, 











“tis no black magic, I assure you,—do not shudder! 
It is merely paper voices speaking in our tongue the 
wonderful works of the Living God which Carey Sahib 
translated from the English.” 

“Paper voices?” incredulously he held it to his ear, 
“Tell me, does it speak to me? And what does it say? 
And how did Carey Sahib ever get it?” 

“You stuff my ears too fast with questions; let me tell 
of Carey Sahib first. How back in the days when 
cobbling shoes in England, this Holy Book was open on 
the bench beside him.” 

“Oh, as for that! This was the place where voices 
called to him to ‘Go ye! Go ye!’ It lingers in my mind 
he loved that Book.” 

“You have it right. No doubt you also call to mind the 
fact he knew six tongues; so now I tell you that his daily 
habit was to read one chapter from his sacred Book, first 
in the English language, then in each of the other five he 
knew. Full well he saw that this Book had made 
England years before, and the sacred fire forever 
whispered to his heart that the Book could remake India, 
too. So have I not said it? How with tireless diligence 
he learned Bengali from his interpreter, Ram Basu, 
spending long hours making the voice of the Living God 
speak on paper in Bengali to all the sons of India. Over 
and over he conned each word: he said it in Hebrew, in 
Greek, in English, in Bengali. Ah, it wasa task! Neither 
would he let visitors or pleasure or mere weather shorten 
hours allotted to this work.” 

“Now I am full of other questions,—how could he 
make it speak on paper?” 

“Tt may have lingered in your head that one of the 
separate rooms in the house of these sahibs had been 
from the first set apart for a printing office. Now surely 
printing is mystery unknown to you, also to the Hindus 
in Serampore at that time. When Carey Sahib bought 
the thing known as a printing press and set it up in the 
special room, the people in that town beheld it in great 
terror, whispering from turban to turban: ‘Behold, the 
Idol of the Christians!’ But when the Sahib, William 
Ward, caused it to clang and clatter, and showed them 
the paper dotted with Bengali words from God to men, 
great mystery settled in their eyes. To see this message 
near to! To hear it really speak! To own a copy to be 
treasured in the hut, as jewels! To hold it fora neighbor’s 


_eyes to see! To learn the gracious life of the Living God 


on earth,—that man, Lord Jesus! Ah well, it was not to 
be resisted. And many believed.” 

Chunder Singh peered at the Book in his hand with the 
first breaking down of prejudice that he had shown: 
“T am eaten up with wonder. Oh, for daylight, to see 
this message for myself! It is not right a man should 
live his life in ignorance.” 

“Even so,” said Carey Sahib. “And I add new glory to 
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this English sahib’s tale by telling how he could not rest 
content to learn Bengali only: were there not other 
tongues in India? Other men going on useless pilgrim- 
ages to far distant shrines? They too must hear in their 
own tongue. You are a man for numbers,—check these 
languages and dialects on the fingers of one hand as I 
name the tongues which Carey Sahib learned and made 
his Bible speak. First let me say it was not always the 
whole Book of Heaven he translated, sometimes it was 
the half known as the Old Testament, sometimes the 
other half, the New Testament; and several times one 
book alone was all he undertook. Now count: Bengali, 
Ooriya, Maghadi, Assamese, Khasi, Manipuri, Hindi, 
Sanskrit, Bruj-bhasa, Kamouji, Kosali, Oodeypuri, 
Jeypuri, Bhugeli, Marwari, Bikaneri, Bhatti, Haraoti, 
Palpa, Kumaoni, Gurwhali, Nepalese, Marathi, Goorja- 
rati, Konkani, Panjabi, Mooltani, Sindhi, Kashmuri, 
Dorgri, Pushtu, Baluchi, Telegu, Kanarese. I am done, 
but tell me the number lest any have flown from my 
head!” 

In startled disbelief Chunder Singh stared at his 
fingers: ‘‘Seven times have I checked off the fingers of 
this hand, lacking only this one finger. Thirty-four; but 
surely you do not tell me the cobbler did this stupendous 
task. How could he?” 

“Man of Ignorance,” his comrade said, “‘consider what 
the sacred fire did to him, for in many tongues he found 
no written system to adopt, and had—himself—to learn 
to put their words on paper.” 

“Now indeed am I stirred within me! 
learn so many different tongues?”’ 

“How should I find ways to tell of tiresome trips in 
bullock-carts to distant ends of India; of weary sleepings 
in the huts of strangers,—on the floor, he was liked to 
' sleep in the mid-air on beds; how can I tell of patient 
questionings concerning names for this and that with 
pundits at his home in Serampore? Notes taken of the 
slightest shades of meaning? And sometimes the idle 
prattle of small children in strange roadways gave him 
words too precious to be lost, and he plucked palm leaves 
to prick the words upon them. Ofttimes he went into the 
village school and sat upon the ground to trace in sand 
with little boys the curious hooks and curves that formed 
their unknown language. Have I not said? A man of 
perseverance, who rested not nor stopped.” 

Chunder Singh sighed: “You draw out my heart! 
And he, only a man of caste who works in leather, doing 
things like that for love of any God! Well! Well!” 

“For God, and men like you and me.” 

“T hear a new thing! Is there any god in India for 
whom I would perform a lengthy task like that, unless I 
had committed sin and must gain merit? As for 
strangers, and the sons of strangers, would I fill my heart 
with curious babblings? Not at all! My heart is torn 
within me.” 

“Mine also! In the telling of this tale I am amazed 
anew. They tell me one cannot gauge the distance where 
the Sahib’s Books have gone. Consider in your head this 
fact: seventy million Hindus speak Bengali; Hindi, 
Hindustani and Urdu number twenty-five millions; 
Ooriya by six ‘millions in Orissa. Who indeed can tell 
where Carey Sahib makes his Bibles speak? Now here 
is a true answer: seventeen years after the Bengali Bible 
left the press, there were found villages of peasants, 
Hindu-born, who had given up their idol worship, and 
were renowned for truthfulness, ‘Satya-gooroos’ they 


How could he 
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called themselves because they sought a teacher sent from 
God. And in a wooden box they kept a well-worn Bible 
they had had for many years, they had no way of telling 
who had brought it, but it gave them peace.” 

“Tell me more like that,” urged Chunder Singh. 

“Well, there were Mohammedans, fanatical and wild, 
who hid the Book inside their girdles, and got down into 
the new religion. There was Narayen Sheshadri, a Brah- 
man so high caste that people of his village drank the 
very rain-pools in which he wet his feet, yet he renounced 
his caste, his wealth, his family that he might sit elbow 
to elbow with low caste men and tell them about God. 
There were women who claimed the Book was written by 
a woman, it spoke so gently of them.” 

“About mere women, how should I care? But to think 
that Brahmans accept the Christians’ Book with joy and 
calmly lose their caste,—ah, now indeed, you grip me 
hard! Also, a minor matter, but I have a great curiosity 
about this fabric, paper, on which the words appear. Did 
it perhaps come overseas from England? And what 
makes the letters?” 

“As to the paper, at first Carey Sahib used our India 
paper, but being sized with rice paste it attracted both 
the book-worm and the white ants so that the printer 
sahib, Ward, found that the first sheets of a book were 
all devoured by insects before the last sheet came off the 
press. Paper from England was too slow in coming, and 
of great expensiveness; so in the course of time they 
learned to make good paper for themselves, for which 
Serampore became noted in all India. As for type, you 
must hear how English letters are not like the hooks and 
curves of any Indian tongue, so new patterns needed to be 
cut, not only for Bengali, but for all the other languages 
I spoke about just now. Have I not said it?—how the 
Living God stood close by Carey Sahib, helping? For 
when he most needed type, there was an Englishman,— 
Sir Charles Wilkins was his name—who cut the punches 
with his own hands and cast the fonts of type; all this 
before Carey Sahib knew of it. Moreover, he taught this 
art to a Hindu of the blacksmith caste, Panchanan by 
name, and almost any day you could have seen a strange 
thing in that workshop:—Panchanan casting type for 
Christian Bibles, squatting underneath his favorite 
wooden idol, without which he flatly refused to lift his 
hand in work.” 

“Well, would you not have done the same?” asked 
Chunder Singh, shamefacedly. 

“As to that, let me save my breath!” was the too 
evasive answer. “I only marvel Carey Sahib did so 
much; for there is a thing called grammar in each speech 
on earth. Now how shall I tell you of it, seeing that you 
never dreamed that grammar forms each sentence which 
you speak? But Carey Sahib knew and cleverly ex- 
tracted grammar from the tongues of the Bengali, the 
Hindi and the Mahratta, as well as many others; and the 
grammar of each tongue he placed in separate books, so 
that preachers of the Living God who followed him might 
never need to plod through weary steps of knowledge such 
as his had been. Store one more of his activities beneath 
your turban: for he made dictionaries of the different 
languages he knew. Now a dictionary is a myth to you, 
yet it is merely all the words in any speech, with the 
meaning of each word put down beside it. Consider with 
what care he must have listened to us talking, to catch 
each little shade of difference between this and that! 
All this he did to help new preachers and new teachers. 
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And he also started a Bible Translation College in 
Serampore to train pundits how to write in other 
tongues.” 

Chunder Singh spread out his hands in helpless admira- 
tion: ‘The strength is sapped from my knees when I 
dwell on his toil! Did he never sleep nor take a rest in the 
shade of his house at noonday? Surely he planned for 
everything,—what more could mortal do?” 

Vishnuswami sighed: “ Yet now I must speak of a great 
misfortune, terrible, which cannot be accounted for. 
For the sun had set on a certain evening as on other eve- 
nings in the year 1812, as these English reckon time; the 
Indian type-founders, compositors, pressmen, binders 
and writers—of whom I well know you are ignorant—had 
all gone home: Ward Sahib sat at his desk settling 
accounts when he was stifled by suffocating smoke 
bursting into his office. How shall I tell it? But those 
priceless manuscripts of dictionaries, grammars, Bibles, 
even the steel punches of the Oriental letters,—every- 
thing of fire for three sad days! Also Carey Sahib was in 
Calcutta, and on the third day when the afternoon tide 
enabled him to row back to Serampore, what did he see? 
The immense printing house reduced to a mere shell. 
The yard covered with the burnt quires of paper, on 
which in the course of time words of life would have been 
printed. His stupendous labor for years on a polyglot 
dictionary of all tongues derived from Sanskrit also had 


gone up in smoke. Sadness, indeed, my brother! Tears 
stood in his eyes. But Ward Sahib hesitated not to find 
another place to start the work anew. The Living God 
has earnest followers, Chunder Singh!” 

“T hear new things,” the Hindu slowly said, ‘‘a man of 
India would sit down under the shade of his thatched roof 
and say: ‘That which I did is undone. The gods have 
turned against me. I will not lift my hand again!’”’ 

“Tt is a truth: our ways are softly lazy. Not so with 
Carey Sahib, who spared not himself in making new 
translations; and in the patience of his heart he ever 


- thanked the Living God he could revise them better than 


at first. Moreover, although the loss was £10,000, so 
much sympathy was shown back over the sea, in England, 
that Fuller Sahib soon announced that the whole sum had 
been subscribed in fifty days! Which shows a splendid 
thing, my brother, the cobbler who left England, ah! but 
he was poor and of the caste not to be noticed! And for 
starting their society those few poor Baptists had but 
£18, 2s, 6d as I said. Yet now that cobbler is a man of 
deeds, they speak of him in public in the town of London, 
about the deeds he did in India. And money poured in 
from all sides!” 

With vast respect Chunder Singh figured the pages of 
the little Book, then held it to his forehead reverently: 
“Tomorrow it must speak to me, this Book of God, which 
makes a man of lowly caste so great.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Through the Field Glasses 


BY ALICE W. S. BRIMSON 


Executive Secretary, Christian Americanization Department, Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 


7 HAT does a Christian Americanization Secre- 
tary do?” That question is often asked. It 
may be interesting to watch one Christian 

Americanization Secretary, in a month of fruitful service. 

Mildred Kaminskie came to our Society in September. 
She has the heritage of a Polish father and a Polish name 
of good renown, and the greater heritage of a marvelous 
smile and a great love for folks which carries her as our 
secretary into the hearts of all with whom she comes in 
contact. She never fails to inspire the Christian women 
of our churches with a real spirit of Christian friendliness. 
As for the women from other lands, one Italian widow 
expressed the feeling which all of them have, when she 
said goodbye. The tears were running down her cheeks 
as she said again and again, “I like very much.” 

Only thirty miles from Chicago is the city of Joliet— 
a city of 55,000, 53 per cent of them foreign-born. There 
are three American Baptist churches there, and a group 
of women with a Christian vision so keen that they have 
long been seeing—even their neighbors. Nothing but a 
Christian Center could adequately minister to the needs 
of these strangers—but a Christian Center cannot be 
built in a day. In their eagerness to do something at 
once they invited the Christian Americanization Secre- 
tary to help them initiate a program of service for their 
stranger-neighbors. 

The Baptists of Joliet opened their hearts and homes 
and even unlocked their automobiles for Miss Kamin- 
skie. She traced the way and they followed with the same 
self-forgetting love, into Mexican shacks and Italian 
backyard homes. The spirit of all was Christian friendli- 
ness expressed in service. 

First came a survey of the city—to find out just how 
much the Woman’s Club, the public school, the City 
Americanization Committee, were doing. On all ‘sides 
our secretary found a hearty welcome to share in a task 
so large that there was room for all agencies if they would 
work in cooperation. 

Meanwhile contacts were formed in many homes. A 
little Mexican woman was found who with her friend 
was delighted at an opportunity to learn English. After 
several lessons, Miss Kaminskie said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to go to the American church with me some Sunday?” 
“Yes,” was the quick reply, “I like to go. When? Next 
Sunday?” and the next Sunday, while the father cared 
for the children, two little Mexican women enjoyed the 
Baptist church. Down in Mexico they had come in 
contact with a Christian church, but never before had the 
invitation to attend one come to them in America. 

In a shoe-shining parlor was a Mexican boy. A 
“shine,” a little friendly conversation about his country 
and his family, and then the question came naturally, 
“Does your mother speak English?” With an eager 
smile he gave his mother’s name and address to the woman 
who volunteered to find a friend to teach her. Visiting 
the home, they met a little Mexican woman—shy and 
modest and refined in appearance. She was a Spanish 
teacher in the homeland, and so glad to learn English 
and find an American friend in the new country. 


An old man limped painfully down the street. ‘TI 
must stop and get acquainted with him,” said Miss 
Kaminskie, as her companion hurried on to an appoint- 
ment. A few questions, backed by a smile, soon disclosed 
the fact that Mr. Deprelli was an Italian who had been 
injured in a mine accident. He gladly told where he 
lived. On calling there, she found a family almost with- 
out food and in great extremities. Strangers in Joliet, 
they had not known where to go for help. The Bureau 
of Charities was at once enlisted; the Health Depart- 
ment was interviewed; friends were found. In a few 
days the public ambulance was taking Mr. Deprelli to the 
hospital where he might secure treatment; and the proper 
authorities were arranging for the support of the family— 
all because of the friendly interest of a woman who has 
the spirit of the Christ. 

Teaching in a Polish home one day a little Greek 
woman left her baby partly bathed and ran downstairs 
to see if the American ladies would come up and teach 
her also. ‘My sister on the West Side have teacher, 
too,” she said proudly. When told the name of her sister, 
they discovered that she was the pupil of another one of 
our volunteers. So the work spreads. 

In one month Miss Kaminskie established contacts in 
sixty-five homes of Mexican, Italian, Polish, Lithuanian, 





THE DEPRELLI FAMILY AT HOME, AND THEIR FRIENDLY 
VISITOR WHO CAME TO THEIR AID 


and Syrian women, and even in the home of a French war 
bride. When she left, twenty-one volunteers were going 
to these homes at least once a week, teaching English 
with the methods which Miss Kaminskie demonstrated 
to them. 

Will the work go on after our Secretary leaves? In 
Joliet, a woman of splendid vision and consecration has 
been left as chairman of the committee. She writes, 
“Things are going along nicely. Of course, we miss Miss 
Kaminskie, with her knowledge of just how to do things 
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A MEXICAN HOME IN JOLIET 


and her enthusiasm back of us. But the workers are 
going on splendidly.” 

In another city where a campaign was launched a year 
ago, the chairman writes: “‘The reports which Iam sending 
are the best I have ever had from the churches. We had 
our regular monthly meeting this afternoon and I think 
it was the most enthusiastic and showed more real in- 
terest in the work than any previous meeting.” 

This is simply a type of the work continually going on, 
because of the self-forgetting activity of our fourteen 
Christian Americanization secretaries. One of our secre- 
taries left a splendid position as school teacher, at a sal- 
ary of $150 a month, to go into Christian Americaniza- 
tion work with the W. C. T. U. at $125 a month, but she 
was willing to do Christian Americanization work for $100 
a month for her own denomination. Each of our secre- 
taries can secure a far greater financial compensation in 
Americanization work outside of the denomination. 
They come to us because they want to help Baptists 
respond to the call to bring a Christian America to the 
many strangers in our midst. Will you support these 
workers with your interest and your prayers? Will you 
be ready to respond to their call and join the ranks of the 
volunteers workers for Christian America? 


How It Works 


One Huntington, W. Va., man who had not given to 
missions regularly before the campaign, but who was in- 
duced to make a $10,000 pledge, recently proposed that 
the trustees raise the pastor’s salary $1,000 a year, offering 
to pay the sum himself. He is also considering a $10,000 
pledge each year, he said. 


Many churches are organizing tithing bands to meet 
their pledges and solve their financial problems. Morgan- 
town, Ind., Baptists not only passed the quota set for 
them in the New World Movement, but added $260 to 
their pastor’s salary. 


Metuchen, N. J., Baptists are proud of their record in 
the New World Movement, for they passed their quota by 
$1,500, increased the membership of their church forty per 
cent, wiped out church mortgages and debts, and added 
$300 to the pastor’s pay. 


After completing its canvass for the New World Move- 
ment, the Flora, Ill., church raised the salary of its pastor 
$800, paid $3,500 toward a parsonage, secured a woman 
assistant for the pastor, and still has money in the treasury ! 





































































THE HUMAN MATERIAL WE DEAL WITH 














The Little Mother—and there are thousands of them—has a rich and 

responsive nature. No wonder the missionary workers love them. Read 

what Miss Clark says about Americanization on the following pages, 

and then question your own attitude. There needs to be more careful 

sifting at Ellis Island, however, and as you scan the steerage faces you 

will probably agree to that. Here in conglomeration of races is the 
promise and peril of immigration to America. 
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American Attitude the Essential in Americanization 


AN ARTICLE THAT GOES TO THE ROOT OF A GREAT MATTER, AND 
SHOWS CLEARLY THE NECESSITY OF THE FINE ART OF KNOWING HOW 


BY BERTHA W. CLARK 





T SEEMS a far cry from our Americaniza- 

tion problems of today back to Fulton’s 
I steamboat and Stephenson’s locomotive; 

yet practically every problem we face 
today sailed to us or steamed to us in 
those two conveyances of their invention. 
A hundred and twenty years ago no one would have asked 
what should be our attitude to the foreigners among us. 
Communities grew by small increments then; relations 
and attitudes developed naturally and unconsciously; 
and no one thought of them as constituting ‘‘ problems.” 
But with the advent of the steamboat and the steam 
engine down-trodden people of every nation saw the 
opportunity to escape from the ills and wrongs that had 
been festering for centuries, and saw in America the 
asylum to which they would flee, America that had not 
yet had time to get old and sick and develop festering 
sores; and suddenly the Wanderlust seized all humanity, 
and a world was set in motion. Communities over there 
whose sons and daughters had never before traveled 
twenty miles from home began sending their offspring 
around the world, with America as the stopping-place. 
And as the peoples began to throng in on us, out of the 
rapidity of their coming, the hugeness of the masses in 
which they came, and the lack of homogeneity among 
those who came, our Americanization problem was born. 
Those who had been here in earlier days shrank from the 
newcomers as intruders; those who came together hated 
each other with all the bitterness existing between 
contiguous countries in the old world that have always 
been at war. Bohemian and Austrian, Pole and German, 
Finn and Russian, Slovak and Hungarian, all had in their 
past history that which could not make them mingle at 
once and act as one, in the new country which all were 
henceforth to call home. And so there was from the very 
beginning a tendency to the forming of gulfs, deep lines 
of separation and segregation, the older Americans 
drawing away from the newcomers, and the newcomers 
drawing away from each other. And in a Democracy 
the one supreme necessity is to have a people that can 
think and act together without class separateness. 
And when things came to a crisis in our country on our 
entering into the great war, it was found that in this 
separateness in which foreign people lived, each race in 
its own colony, and with practically no communication 
with the older Americans, lay the cause of many of the 
complications we faced. Hence there was a rapid attempt 
to bridge the gulfs and break the barriers, and the 
majority of those who tried failed, failed because they 
forgot that the factors in the problem they were trying 
to solve were human factors; and human nature is always 
a variable and not a constant quantity. The experience 
that most Americanization workers had at first was that 
they found they were not welcome; the aloofness which at 
first came from the old-American side now came from the 
foreigners’ side. They had been let alone, and now they 
wished to be left alone. 











A MATTER oF ATTITUDE 


The war crisis has been settled, but our country is 
awake to the fact that Democracy has other problems 
quite as critical that will never be solved until the people 
of our country get together and understand each other 
and learn to pull together, instead of working at cross- 
purposes and thwarting each others’ aims. Countless 
solutions have been proposed by those most interested in 
our national welfare, and any one of them might succeed 
if the attitude of those to whom we go were not antag- 
onistic from the start. The whole situation sums itself 
up as a matter of attitude. And attitude is a thing much 
like an echo; the response is very like the original. The 
attitude of foreign people toward us will never change, 
can never be made to change in any way in the world 
except by a change in the attitude of us Americans. 
And when I say change of attitude I mean a real change, 
and not merely a superficial, affected attitude for the sake 
of bringing about some immediate result, to be dropped 
as soon as the result is accomplished; not merely a 
temporary expedient, but an abiding policy. And on 
the attitude of Americans everything depends in the 
solution of our problem. I should like especially to 
emphasize the fact that 7 is not only on the attitude of 
Americanization workers. Foreign people are not going 
to form their impressions of our country merely from the 
Americanization workers whom they meet a few times a 
week; but from all the Americans with whom they touch 
shoulders; and though an Americanization worker may 
have an ideal attitude that wins every foreigner to love 
and loyalty to our country, all that-she wins may be 
brushed aside and completely lost by the contradictory 
attitude of other Americans who think their responsibility 
has been shifted and met by delegating the work to 
specialized workers. Americanization work is not a work 
that can be delegated and shifted. The task of the 
Americanization worker is partly to learn for herself or 
himself what is the right attitude to assume toward 
foreigners and to observe it; and partly to build up 
public sentiment among all other Americans, so that they 
too will further the good work instead of retarding it. 

What then shall be the attitude of Americanization 
workers, and through them of other Americans, toward 
the foreigners who live among us? I would make these 
suggestions as to what that attitude should be if we are 
to succeed in getting the hearty cooperation of foreign 
people here in working for the interests of the country 
where they live now, and if they are to unite with us in 
making a strong and substantial foundation for the 
America that is to be. 


Not SENTIMENTAL OR PATRONIZING 


1. Our attitude is not to be the sentimental one of 
automobiles out “slumming” and fine folks playing 
Lady Bountiful, leaving Thanksgiving turkeys at any 
promiscuous foreign house, and reducing the self-respect 
of those who live within, under the mistaken notion that 
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they are helping the country by coming close to its 
foreign population. It not only accomplishes nothing for 
our country, except the opposite of what we want to 
develop in qualities of citizenry, but most of all the 
foreigner himself rebels against this attitude. He wants 
not to be an object of charity, nor of philanthropy, nor 
even of neighborliness, if the neighborliness has to come 
with a condescending, patronizing element in it. He 
wishes to be met as any independent, progressive, self- 
respecting man would like to be met, and not as a person 
needing reform or uplift. Just because a man comes 
from another country is no evidence that he is morally 
degenerate or intellectually inferior; he simply has had a 
different kind of training in many cases, and in a different 
tongue. His need is what our need would be if we were 
living over in his country, instead of he in ours. I think 
we should not be happiest if our getting a language over 
there were put on the basis of philanthropy; but we 
should like to find a system of education that fitted our 
particular need. I do not mean that I do not most 
heartily appreciate the work that philanthropic organi- 
zations have done in bringing English to foreigners. 
In many, many cases they have been the pioneers who have 
broken the ground, and made possible the things that can 
be done today. But I do feel intensely that the more even 
these organizations ally themselves with and cooperate 
with the public school, making it the center and basis of all 
Americanization work, the more acceptable will be their 
work to the great masses of those whom they would help. 
The public school is the broadest institution we have in 
America, is in touch with the largest number of people, 
and is the least objectionable to members of every class, 
religious creed, and political party. And so the first 
point I would make as to our attitude toward foreigners 
is that we should go to them as representatives of a system 
or organization toward which they have the least 
prejudice, in order that our work may be more acceptable 
to them, cooperating as closely with the public school as 
possible, and in every way furthering its work. 


But INTENSELY HUMAN 


2. Our attitude toward the foreigner must always be 
the human one. It is a queer notion that is afloat in some 
places that foreign people belong to a slightly different 
race from the human one and ought to be treated as a 
separate order of creatures. Once a very dear friend 
said to me, “Miss Clark, I don’t see how you doit. You 
act as if these foreigners were your friends just as much 
asIam. I like them too, but I like them the way I like 
cats and dogs, and not the way I love my friends.” 
She never, never, never could have been an Americaniz- 
ation worker. Cats and dogs! Foreign folks are folks 
just like us, and I have never found it to fail that the way 
I myself would wish to be treated in a given situation is 
also the way they wish to be treated there. And all 
Americanization workers have not been careful to observe 
this. 

Let me suppose a case—suppose instead of its being a 
Russian woman coming to America, it were you, an 
American woman going to Russia to live because, perhaps, 
your husband had business interests there which might 
keep you there many years or even a lifetime. And 
suppose some day a beautiful, well-dressed Russian lady 
should knock at your door and say something like this, 
““We’ve come to see about your attending school. We 
are making a census of all the foreigners here to urge the 


matter. Since you live in Russia and are to be here some 
time, making money off our country, we feel that you 
ought to study our language. We do not want you to be 
speaking English with your children here at home. We 
want them to grow up little Russians and not little 
Americans. The baby here of course is a Russian for he 
was born here, and you mustn’t let him be ashamed of 
you when he grows up, because you can’t talk Russian. 
You must get your husband to come out to night school, 
and I’m going to send some one to teach you here in your 
house, since you can’t leave the children to come out to 
study. There won’t be any fee, for we are sent by one of 
the patriotic organizations here whose slogan is Russia 
for the Russians. We feel Russification is the foremost 
movement of the day, and we Russian women are glad 
to push it to the limit of our strength. Keep your house 
tidy and the children neat, so when your teacher comes 
you won’t feel ashamed. Your ways of cooking and all 
are different from ours, but that won’t make a great 
difference; you will soon get used to our ways. Your little 
girl’s hair-ribbon is different from what ours wear—we 
never use such huge bows. It seems so provincial. Now, 
your teacher will come Tuesdays—Tuesdays at two 
o’clock. Try to have the children taking a nap, or get 
some neighbor to look after them so they won’t trouble 
during the lesson. Remember, two o’clock Tuesday. 
And if the teacher doesn’t come Tuesday, she will some 
other day; so be waiting!” 

You wouldn’t study Russian, would you? And yet 
she was a perfectly nice woman, and imbued with a high 
sense of her great mission. But she wasn’t a human one; 
she couldn’t put herself in your place and know how you 
felt, nor realize that you were a woman too, even if you 
did come from over the sea. And yet I can imagine a 
woman in Russia who would make you want to study 
Russian inside six weeks, or one week, if she approached 
you in the right way. Suppose the day you reached your 
strange new home town, over there, and found that you 
were the only American family there, and were oh so 
lonesome, the beautiful little Russian woman who lived 
next door should run in at supper time with a pan of hot 
biscuits, and great big welcome smile, and a gibberish of 
strangest language you ever heard, but that under that 
smile sounded very friendly-like and hospitable. And 
then you took the pan back to her house next day, and 
each spoke though the other did not understand. How 
you would wish you could say at least “Thank you” in 
Russian! And I imagine you would get as far as 
“‘spasebo”’ that first day. And then it would be so hard 
to buy things if you couldn’t talk, and there weren’t 
American stores. Suppose that neighbor offered to help 
you get the common phrases and sentences; and to help 
you read the funny Russian letters too, so you could 
read the street-car signs—wouldn’t you be most grateful 
to her, and wouldn’t you set aside all other things when 
lesson time came, and with the best of grace? It’s just 
the different way those two women approach you, isn’t 
it? And I fancy with such a next-door neighbor as the 
second one, when the time came for you to come back to 
America, you would shed a tear or two for the alien land, 
you’d love it so—for her sake—and you’d have a golden 
memory of Russia all your life long, for her sake too— 
for after all, it’s loving the people of a country that makes 
us love a country, and I think there isn’t any other way. 
And if we want people from across the sea to love our 
country, we must first get them to love us. And that 
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won’t come if we greet them this way; ‘‘ You ungrateful 
creatures, talking your guttural here in our streets. You 
ought to be deported.” ‘That sort of talking is never 
going to win love or loyalty or any Americanization 
results. Just because it isn’t human. 


THE NECESSITY OF KNowInGc How 


3. Our attitude must be that of one who understands 
the circumstances in which foreign people live. A while 
ago I heard Rabbi Rippon give an Americanization talk 
in St. Paul. He said, ‘Oh, all you ladies who want to 
get at the foreign women and Americanize them, take my 
advice. Stay where you are, and don’t you go down to 
their homes. You don’t know how. You don’t know how. 
Your lives have been so different from theirs, and there’s 
a gulf between you; and you just don’t know how. Leave 
that for the settlement house worker, for she under- 
stands. She has lived among them.” And Rabbi Rippon 
spoke truly. Unless we can learn the secret of the settle- 
ment-house worker, unless we can lay aside our little 
affectations and go just as one sister to another, we can’t 
succeed. Learning to be an Americanization worker is 
studying very little from books and very much of the 
human side of education. Foreign homes are often very 
different from American ones. There are usually more 
children to detract from the application of the mind to 
books, there are often many boarders, for so many people 
come without their families, and they have to be looked 
after somewhere. Often the days are one long round of 
hard work. And the men too have their long hard days, 
for it is the foreign men who work in mines and dig 
sewers and lay railroads, and do all those rough un- 
pleasant things that we who have had a better chance 
would not be willing to do, because they take away from 
the refinement of life. And so we must understand and 
not blame them if they catch slowly the ideals we care so 
much for. They are not so they can grasp those things 
yet, even though they may feel a very poignant hunger 
for what they know they are missing in life and could 
have enjoyed if fate had been more kind. We, who when 
students had the whole day long to study, little realize 
what it is to sit down to books at the close of a day of 
rough outdoor work. And I wonder sometimes if we 
American women would make a greater effort to study 
than the foreign women do if we had eight or nine 
children, as many boarders, a husband who had no 
sympathy for our studying, and no help at all about the 
housework. And yet I have taught a woman in circum- 
stances like that. I count her a little heroine. 

It needs healthy, happy minds to catch sound and 
optimistic ideals. Half the discontent that arises these 
days when discontent is rife, does so because problems 
are being thought out by minds not in the best condition. 
You know your own difference in attitude toward any 
problem the day you are physically in trim, and the day 
you are not so. A little while ago a Lettish friend helped 
me translate a drama of her country, in which the heroine, 
a rich and cultured young woman who had begun to see 
the greatness of the principles for which the idealists of 
her country were struggling, declares that she will give 
up everything to help them win. Her lover answers, 
“No, not you. You do not understand what you are 
saying. You would have to sacrifice your home and 
everything: for with us is the lack of even bare necessities. 
You do not know yet how hard it is to suffer hunger, 
how in such circumstances the spiritual powers grow 


weary, and one loses sight of even his ideal.’’ I have 
thought of that answer so much in connection with our 
multitudes of foreign men and women, who approach all 
the studying and thinking they do with minds jaded with 
the day’s work and the anxieties of keeping a job and 
caring for the family. We want more than anything else 
that they should catch the spiritual meaning of America, 
and they are spiritually hungry. If you do not think so, 
read the wonderful interpretation of their longings in 
Miss Yezierska’s recent book, “Hungry Hearts.” In 
going to teach a class of people who have worked hard I 
should not mind so much if I did not give a full hour of 
grammar or spelling, technically speaking, but rather 
should care that whatever I taught was done in a most 
delightful way so that the hour would leave the memory 
of having been a happy one. For the idealism would 
come out of the second hour and not out of the first one. 


ARE WE CHRISTIAN ENOUGH TO MEAN IT? 


4. Lastly, we must be consistent in our attitude toward 
foreign people. Do we really want them to be American, 
to be one with us, to help us in making the America of 
the years ahead? We say we do, and then sometimes it 
seems to me that all our actions contradict what we say. 
How often we blame foreign folks for living in colonies, 
massed and huddled together, a menace to American 
institutions, since no ray of Democracy’s light can pene- 
trate to the heart of their dense crowding. And yet, 
when one of them tries not to live longer in that colony, 
but to move out among American people, not the low 
ones but those of fine ideals, what happens? Your 
idealist enters a complaint to the landlord and moves 
out. I have tried, many months, to find a nice American 
neighborhood in a certain city where a foreign woman, 
absolutely irreproachable in character, manners and dress 
would be really welcome. She refused to go unless she 
knew she was not intruding, and so she still lives 
today where I found her years ago. In other words, 
we blame people for living in groups of their own race, 
and then kick them back into those groups whenever 
we see them trying to emerge. Is it consistent, and is 
it Christian? 

I think from all that I have written you will understand 
what I meant when I said Americanization is entirely a 
matter of attitude and spirit. If we get our own attitude 
and spirit right and consistently so, we shall hear the echo 
of right attitude and spirit coming back from the foreign 
folks who live among us. Too often today we read of 
legislative assemblies and of so-called patriotic organiza- 
tions trying to force the enactment of laws to require all 
foreigners to study English. I seriously doubt if all the 
laws Congress can pass can force enough English into a 
man to make him love and honor America. But I know, 
and could quote hundreds of instances to prove, that 
when once a man has felt the thrill of friendly intercourse 
with Americans, it needs no laws whatever to induce him 
to go on and get our language and so long to learn and 
live by our ideals. 

You will see easily that the attitude of us few Ameri- 
canization workers can have little to do with bringing 
this about unless we have the backing and cooperation of 
the great masses of the American people. We insist on 
saying to you all: “We love our work. It is a joy to go 
ahead as pioneers and find our way into the homes of 
those whose doors have been shut and tightly barred. 
But remember after all, it isn’t our job. It’s yours.” 
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A Rider of the Old Fremont Trail 


A STORY OF FRONTIER MISSIONS 


BY COE HAYNE 


XIII.—LIFE ON THE FRONTIER 


OME may wonder how the Missionary could make 

S his schedule to fill his regular preaching appoint- 

ments as well as minister to numerous outstations, 

since Soldier and Lost River were 125 miles apart and 

his only means of conveyance was by team and buggy 

during the summer, and team and sleigh during the win- 
ter. Here is a sample two-weeks’ schedule: 


On Tuesday morning the Missionary left Bellevue for 
Soldier, thirty-five miles to the west, and preached at 
that church Tuesday night. Wednesday he drove the 
thirty-five miles back to Bellevue and conducted the 
church prayer meeting. On Thursday he drove from 
Bellevue to Carey, twenty-two miles to the southeast, 
and conducted the prayer meeting at that church. Fri- 
day he started for the Lost River Valley to the east, 
driving the first day to Dead Man’s Flat, twenty-five 
miles. On Saturday he drove from Dead Man’s Flat to 
Lost River, forty-five miles, and preached Sunday morn- 
ing and evening at Lost River and at an outstation in the 
afternoon. Monday was given to doing pastoral work 
on Lost River. Tuesday he drove back as far as Dead 
Man’s Flat, forty-five miles. Wednesday he drove from 
Dead Man’s Flat to Picabo, thirty-two miles, and con- 
ducted prayer meeting with that church. Thursday he 
traveled from Picabo to Carey for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a prayer meeting there. Friday and Saturday were 
given to pastoral work at Picabo and Carey. On Sun- 
day morning he preached at Carey, drove seven miles to 
Picabo for an afternoon service and then drove fifteen 
miles to Bellevue for the evening service. Monday was 
given to pastoral work in Bellevue and on Tuesday morn- 
ing he again started for Soldier on his regular two weeks’ 
schedule. 

This required him to drive 268 miles between regular 
points, and necessitated having at this disposal three or 
four teams. The extra pastoral work and side trips re- 
quired from fifty to seventy-five miles additional travel, 
so during the two weeks he traveled regularly by team 
from 300 to 350 miles, cared for five organized churches 
and two or three outstations, preached seven or eight 
sermons and conducted eight prayer meetings. This 
might be considered a fairly busy period. During one 
calendar year, by actual record, he had his team hitched 
up every day in the year, including holidays, to drive 
somewhere in the interest of his work as a missionary. 


SERMON PREPARATION 


When so much of the Missionary’s time was taken up 
on the road, in making calls and conducting services, what 
time was there left for study? The question can be 
answered briefly—the Missionary spent no time in his 
study during those early days. And was his efficiency 
as a preacher lessened accordingly? ‘The testimony of 
those most familiar with the Missionary’s preaching ac- 
cords with Matt Jones’ declaration, ‘He was a good 
preacher just the same.” 


How did the Missionary overcome the tremendous 
obstacle of no time for sermonizing? In the first place, 
he had a remarkable amount of the Scriptures stored in 
memory as a result of the thoroughgoing religious train- 
ing which he had received at home. Then he memorized 
chapter after chapter of the Bible while going on his 
rounds. He did this systematically. He would analyze 
each chapter, memorize the outline, and then the contents 
of the chapter. He memorized the contents of a book by 
chapters. Sometimes he spoke in a schoolhouse where 
there were no lights, which necessitated his repeating 
from memory a passage of Scripture. But this was only 
one of the advantages of his system of Bible study. 
When endeavoring to present the gospel in conversation 
with unsaved men and women he had ready-to-hand 
material from the Bible to apply as needed. 

For homiletical material he used the best things which 
came under his notice every day. His theological school 
was the school of observation and experience conducted 
in the big out-of-doors where he came in contact with a 
people whose efforts were constantly pitted against the 
passive resistance of one of America’s most fiercely rug- 
ged frontiers. His message was always one fitted to the 
audience which he found waiting him. An afternoon 
or evening service in some remote schoolhouse furnished 
him only another opportunity to make application of one 
of several texts which he might have been using during 
his conversations that day with men and women in their 
homes, in the hayfields, in lonely mining camps, or on the 
desert trail. 

He tried earnestly to let no opportunity pass by to 
speak a word for his Master. His habit of going to the 
Scriptures for light in the solution of every personal prob- 
lem has been characteristic of his work all the way along. 
The habit has led to many striking victories. Here is a 
typical illustration of his faith in the power of the Scrip- 
tures to remove mountains. 


A CHARACTERISTIC CONVERSATION 


One day the Missionary was assisting in an open-air 
meeting in a western city. As he passed out of the park 
where the meeting was held a man hurried after him. 

“Ts that gospel meant for me?” asked the stranger. 

“Tt is meant for everyone,” replied the missionary. 

“But it can’t include me,” said the other in despair. 
“You do not know what trouble I am in.” 

The frank, open face of the Missionary invited further 
confidence. The despairing one told him that he was a 
fugitive from justice, having stolen funds from a New 
England bank where had had been employed. The Mis- 
sionary began at once to quote many blessed passages of 
Scripture to convince the man that there was hope for 
him. Then he told the embezzler to return to his home 
and face his trouble. 

“T’ll do it!” declared the man, his face brightening as 
he made the resolution. “I know my dear wife will for- 
give me. No matter what the law does to me, I’ll have 
peace.” 
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He begged for a copy of the New Testament from which 
the Missionary had quoted and the Missionary stepped 
across the street to his hotel and got him one from his 
traveling bag. As the Missionary returned to the man he 
saw him take from his vest pocket a powder and grind it 
into the pavement with his heel. 

“T was going to take it today and end everything,” he 
confessed—the man who had found peace with God. 

A few weeks later the Missionary received a letter from 
a well-known New England city. It was from the erst- 
while fugitive who had met the Missionary in the far 
western city. It is kept by the Missionary as one of his 
priceless possessions. If the reading of it will help 
another despairing soul to see light ahead, the writer of it 
surely will rejoice should he by chance see it here in print. 


“Dear Sir:—This is from the man you met in —— 
in July and were the instrument in turning to Christ. 
I have arrived home safely after quite a weary 
struggle and happy to be able to write that my wife 
and I daily thank God for his kindness in leading 
me to speak to you that July night in the West. I 
have learned to take my troubles and trials to Christ 
and I hope that I shall continue to do so all my life. 
I treasure, and shall continue to do so, the little 
Bible you gave me and read it every night. I have 
been very fortunate in getting a good position the 
first day I arrived home and am with the —— 
Company as foreman of one of the construction 
crews. Thanking you again for the part you have 
played in helping me reclaim a wrecked life, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
3 


” 
e 


EVERYBODY’S FRIEND 


The Missionary was able to accomplish wonders during 
these companionable talks with individuals. He was 
peculiarly gifted as a teacher of the Scriptures. His 
house to house visitations in connection with his meet- 
ings were as productive of good as his public addresses. 
He made it a rule in every community to accept enter- 
tainment in no home more than once while conducting 
evangelistic meetings. This gave him a chance to do 
pastoral work and many of his converts were secured at 
these fireside talks. There are many happy households 
today because of his presence therein as a guest in bygone 
days. Many a person, young and old, will always 
thank God for this modest yet mighty teacher of the 
Word, who came to the frontier in his youth. 

The Missionary seldom failed to make things clear 
to the humblest seeker after the truth. This was char- 
acteristic. Said he, ‘“‘We must not assume that the peo- 
ple understand very much about these things. Let us 
try to explain the simplest truths.” He found so many 
communities absolutely destitute of the Bible and 
ignorant concerning its wonderful message that he 
learned to present the truth from the alphabet up. Us- 
ing the simplest language he gave others what God had 
given him. He never lectured but always made the 
members of his Bible classes do the studying. Very 
early in his ministry he used the approved pedagogical 
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method of getting the pupil to learn by doing. He en- 
listed their mental activities as a means of securing their 
attention. And, as a matter of course, the thing which 
the Missionary thus dug out and discovered for himself 
was much more valuable to him than if he had read it out 
of a book. Yet never has he decried the importance of 
a theological training.. There has been in the West no 
more ardent advocate of higher education than he. 
There are numberless homes in Idaho where the Mis- 
sionary’s name is sacred. He had a peculiar attraction 
for little children. His influence was so good, his friend- 








MISSIONARY BOWLER IN HIS OFFICE 


ship for children so genuine, and his ability to entertain 
them and instruct them so marked that parents rejoiced 
at his comings. Because he could sing and tell stories 
for the children they came to love him and have confi- 
dence in him. In every community visited by the Mis- 
sionary there were children of different families who waged 
a merry rivalry as to whose home the Missionary should 
visit first whenever he arrived in town. Most of these chil- 
dren have since become earnest Christians and they at- 
tribute to the Missionary’s influence a very large measure 
of the credit for all that they are religiously. He inspired 
them to a vital religious life and encouraged them to seek 
for the largest possible preparation for a useful life work. 
Many of the young people from these homes turned to- 
ward McMinnville, William Jewell and other Christian 
educational institutions through his influence. He was 
largely instrumental in awakening enthusiasm in young 
people’s work throughout Central Idaho, and was a past 
master in interdenominational Sunday school work, 
serving as president of the Idaho State Sunday School 


' Association for several years. 


No study of these early missionary fields fails to con- 
vince one that before the term social service was used 
generally, the Home Mission enterprise was exerting an 
influence that had a direct bearing upon the changing 
social and political order. 


THIS CONCLUDES THE HISTORICAL SKETCH OF A FRONTIER MISSIONARY’S 
EXPERIENCES. AS SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS HE HAS LED IN PIONEER 
BAPTIST ENDEAVOR IN IDAHO AND UTAH, AND IS STILL BUSILY AT WORK 
AS A FIELD REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION 
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“While We Delay, They Die” 


ecamm IF TEEN million people face to face with 
"Nee; starvation in China, selling their scanty 

Key clothing regardless of the coming winter 
AN os because they had rather freeze than 

70, SS ZS OR starve, without fuel, sick and hopeless, 

sass although five silver dollars will save a 
human life j in the famine districts—that is the condition 
described by Bishop W. B. Lambuth, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, just returned from China. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the four provinces in which the 
famine is most acute—Shantung, Chi-li, Shansi and 
Honan—consisting of about 100,000 square miles where 
15,000,000 people are at the point of starvation. He 
visited the interior of Shantung and Chi-li, by mule back, 
horseback and on foot. 

“The conditions which I found almost baffle descrip- 
tion,” he said. “The people had pawned or sold their 
clothing in the face of the coming winter. They said they 
would rather freeze than starve. 

“The people were eating ground corn cobs, mixed with 
the leaves of elm, poplar and ash trees, and the little 
berry that grows on the ash tree. Also potato tops where 
they could beg or steal them. I found them eating 
thistles. ‘Why are you eating this stuff?’ I asked a 
farmer. ‘There is no help forit,’ he replied. “Icouldn’t 
get my animals—when I owned any animals—to eat the 
food my family and I are putting into our stomachs. 
You know the consequence.’”’ 

“The consequences would be first, reduction of 
efficiency as far as work is concerned, followed by 
dysentery and ultimatdly death either by starvation or 
disease. In this particular village I met a woman of 
seventy-two. ‘Where is your husband?’ I queried. 
‘He has just gone out to beg.’ ‘How long will he be 
gone?’ ‘Two or three weeks.’ ‘Have you any sons?’ 
‘They have gone to beg or get work.’ ‘If they cannot get 
work or beg,’ I asked the village elder and Mr. Hinegar, 
who were with me, ‘what are they going to do?’ ‘They 
will rob,’ was the reply. In some of the villages, it is now 
dangerous to travel. Robbing is growing constantly. 

“As to the urgency of their need let me repeat: There 
are about 15,000,000 people who are face to face with 
starvation. If they are not succored, they will perish 
from three causes—starvation, cold and disease. I talked 
with three women who were sitting on the Kang. They 
showed the ravages of disease in their faces, and tragedy 
was written in their eyes. ‘Why do yousit here?’ Iasked. 
‘We are not able to leave; we are too weak.’ I dipped up 
some of the food in the pot boiling near by—leaves of 
trees, and thistles, and a thick chaff mixed with them. 
‘How long can you live on such food?’ asked. ‘Four or 
five weeks,’ they said. ‘Not much longer than that. 
We are already sick.’ They were not able to walk, which 
was true of many others. 

“One thousand refugees died in a single night in Kalgan 
from cold. They had pawned or sold their clothing, and 
refugeed up that far. A cold spell came on, and they 
perished, men, women and children. 

“After I visited these two areas, I went to Tientsin. 
I couldn’t sleep on account of the groans of men and 
women who were lying on the stone pavement of the 
City of Tientsin. They were covering themselves with 





anything they could get, to protect themselves from 
the cold. 

“The urgency therefore is very great. I can hardly - 
help you to realize how great it is. In many villages 
I found that there were no children—I mean no babies— 
none under one year of age. ‘Where are the children?’ 
I asked. ‘Gone’ was the reply. I asked whether they 
had given them away. The reply came back; ‘We have 
no one to give them to. Who can feed them. We have 
no one to sell them to. Who would buy them? Why, 
children are being bought in Shanghai at.a dollar apiece. 
Rather than see our children starve, we will throw them 
into the wells,’ those mothers said. The wells, as a result 
have become so polluted in some sections, the American 
Consul told me at Tsinanfu, that the water could 
not be used. 

“The month of March will probably be the crucial 
month. There is no time to be lost because these fifteen 
million people, by March, if they do not have more food 
than they are getting now, will at that time have become 
so weakened by lack of food that they will perish from 
starvation, disease, or cold. 

“Yet five dollars will save a life. I calculate now that 
five dollars in silver will save a life. That would be much 
less in gold at this time. What is to be done must be done 
within the next two or three months. Otherwise millions 
will perish. They cannot wait. 

“The Red Cross is undertaking to build a road from 
Tehchow on the railroad from Fukow to Tientsin. 
Tehchow is the station of the Congregational Board. 
Dr. F. F. Tucker, the local agent of the Red Cross, and 
his wife are in charge of the two hospitals. The Red 
Cross hopes to build a road 67 miles long to Lingtsin 
on the Grand Canal, putting one hundred men to 
a li (mile) on that road. When I was there, they thought 
they could take care of 30,000, not only the men em- 
ployed, but their wives and children. A little later they 
increased the estimate to 100,000, but that was out of 
1,500,000 people in the six counties where the Tehchow 
missionaries were at work. The Red Cross is doing good 
work, but it is limited in funds. 

“As to the food supply, it comes largely from Man- 
churia. These people are not accustomed to the use of 
rice. They use kaoliang or millet, both cheaper than rice. 
Beans are being shipped to Chefu on the coast of Shan- 
tung, and kaoliang and millet from Manchuria by rail. 

“As to confidence, the Chinese themselves have said 
repeatedly that they have absolute confidence in the 
integrity of the missionaries doing their work, so that not 
a little of the Chinese money also has gone through the 
hands of the missionaries. I would reiterate that we at 
home may have absolute confidence in the committees at 
work because they have for their larger membership 
missionaries in each case, whether it be Shanghai, 
Tientsin or in Peking. Money sent and distributed 
through the committees will surely reach its objective. 

“These are no exaggerated statements. I have seen 
this tragedy, and looked it right in the eye. I am sure 
that the facts, rather than any words of appeal, will put 
before you the urgency of the case. No time must be lost 
in meeting this demand, and whatever funds can be 
secured should be cabled. While we delay, they die.” 
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Spiritual and Financial Results of the New World Movement 
MARK THE VITAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS EFFECT ON THE CHURCHES 


ITAL spiritual gains have come from the develop- 
ment of the New World Movement during the last 
year. Church membership has shown a striking gain, 

many volunteers have come forward for mission field and 
pulpit, and a general quickening has been felt. Material 
features have been the formation of tithing leagues, in- 
creases in salary for pastors, provision of parsonages and 
better church buildings and the acquisition of land for 
greater service. 

Notable among reports of evangelistic effort is a sum- 
mary from Indiana showing gains of 138 new members in 
ten churches in one week; and of 274 new members in 16 
churches on the following week. Foremost among these 
was the church at Anderson, with 119 newcomers, of whom 
33 were members of one boys’ Sunday-school class. Mid- 
week baptismal services were necessary. 

Following are random instances showing what some of 
the churches did as a result of quickening their prayer life: 


Five times the former gifts for benevolences, is the record 
of the Church at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Not only did the First Baptist Church of Croton, N. Y., 
exceed its allotment in the New World Movement, but it 
has recently furnished three young women for mission 
fields from its membership. 

With its missionary budget showing a 400 per cent in- 
crease and its expense budget 150 per cent above last year, 
Market Street Church, Zanesville, Ohio, has two of its 
members in Japan and one in home mission work in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

Benevolent gifts are seven times what they were only a 
short time ago, is the report from Campbellsport, Wis. 

As a constant reminder, the Church at Jewett City, 
Conn., keeps posted in a conspicuous place the names of its 
members who pledged sums to the New World Movement, 
also in a different colored ink the names of those making 
one-year pledges. In still another color is a column with 
the names of those “friends of the church” who have made 
pledges. 

Three years ago the mission apportionment of Emmanuel 
Church, Indiana City, Ind., was $107 a year. It now has 
$1,800 pledged to the New World Movement, or $450 a 
year. 

After it had made a quota of $35,000, First Church of 
Lawrence, Kansas, a college town, pledged $8,000 for a new 
church organ. 

The Himrod Avenue Church, Youngstown, Ohio, a con- 
gregation of 357 working people, pledged $150,000 to the 
New World Movement, and then paid off a $10,000 debt on 
the church, the final payment taking place on the day before 
Thanksgiving. 

“Everybody taking hold of the full programs,” reports 
the Church at Gillette, Wyo., which is over the top in 
the financial drive. Rock Springs, in the same State, wiped 
out an old debt after exceeding its quota. Powell, Wyo., 
met its quota and then bought a new church site. 

North Frankford, Pa., Church, which has 500 members, 
exceeded its quota of $40,600 by 30 per cent. 

“The church is giving to missions 75 times as much as 
in 1917,”’ says a report from the church at Rockport, Mass. 

Prayers and tithing brought victory to Memorial Church 
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in Williamsport, Pa., for when the quota was received there 
was a debt of $11,000 on the church property. Tithing 
wiped out this, and the $25,000 quota was quickly exceeded 
by pledges for $39,000, one-third of which has been paid to 
date. 

“The first evangelistic campaign in years,’’ was reported 
from one church in Iowa which had a quota of $27,000 and 
which actually pledged $30,000. 

An overpayment of its quota of $23,520 is reported from 
the church at Indianola, Iowa. The half-time church at 
Kalona, Iowa, also pledged $2,400. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
after subscribing its $31,200 quota, pledged $5,000 for re- 
ducing the church debt. And now it is working on plans 
for a City Mission Society. 

Portage Street Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., has increased 
its benevolences from $275 a year to $300 a month. 

The church at Selma, Calif., pledged its full quota of 
$33,000, designating a part of it for the support of a mission 
in India, and also pledged $80,000 for a new church building. 

In Elwood Church in Indiana the New World Movement 
quota of $22,000 was raised and then there was pledged 
$2,500 to pay the building debt on the church. 

In the Perry County, Indiana, Association, the churches 
raised $194 for unified mission work in 1919. In the last 
report from that association the figures for the New World 
Movement were $10,000 and the campaign was still on to 
bring the association into the 100 per cent group. 

In the Mount Zion, Indiana, Association only $32 was 
given in six years for missions, according to the Baptist Ob- 
server, while at a recent institute at New Belleville the Har- 
mony Church reported that more than $700 had been raised 
on the New World Movement and the full quota of $1,360 
was guaranteed for that church alone. 

One church in the Western Washington Convention by 
sending out business statements to its subscribers to the 
New World Movement increased its payments from $388 
for a four-week period to $725 for the next two weeks after 
the adoption of the plan. 

Scandia Church, Waconia, Minn., disappointed at its 
quota of $1,500, set its own goal of $2,000 and has pledges 
of $2,933 as the result of some prayerful work. Its canvass 
is not over. 

For the State of Maine the New World Movement in- 
creased the scale of giving 300 per cent. It led to the re- 
enlistment of thousands of Baptist church members and 
the addition of hundreds of new members. It brought in- 
creased salaries to 90 pastors. And 78 per cent of the resi- 
dent membership of the State was included in churches 
that put on the New World Movement drive. 

The First Church of Buffalo, N. Y., after exceeding its 
quota of $76,283, has since subscribed $50,000 to wipe out 
a long-standing debt. 

In Decatur, IIll., after the Baptists had pledged $33,000 
for their part in the New World Movement, they decided 
that an adequate church structure was necessary and 
pledged $50,000 for it. 

Independence has come to the First Church of Casper, 
Wyo., as a result of the New World Movement. This 
church met its allotment, changed from a mission church 
to self-support, and then increased the salary of the pastor. 
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Conferences on Home and Foreign Missions 


The Foreign Missions Conference 


HIS Conference is the oldest of the co- 

operating agencies of the denomi- 
nations. It covers both the United States 
and Canada in its territory. For twenty- 
eight years now the Boards have been 
working together, this being a providential 
preparation, according to President S. J. 
Corey in his opening address, for meeting 
the world problems faced by the Christian 
churches today. No one would question 
that through this cooperation, which has 
involved neither the yielding of denomi- 
national principle nor the surrender of any 
board responsibility, the foreign missionary 
enterprise has accomplished what would 
otherwise have been impossible. Never 
was the need of cooperation so apparent as 
now, when in nearly all the great mission 
fields the aftermath of the war is felt. 

The sessions were full and important. 
Foremost in thought was the appalling 
situation in China, which. was brought 
vividly home to the Conference through 
the presence and thrilling words of Bishop 
Lambuth, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, who had just come from the 
famine-stricken provinces. 

One of the interesting questions was 
whether foreign mission boards should 
provide agricultural training, such as is set 
forth by Mr. Case in this issue, and apply 
mission gifts to the support of agricultural 
experts. The famine in China gave an 
effective background for this discussion. 
Prof. J. H. Reisner, of Nanking, China, 
discriminatingly described the needs, 
opportunity and_ responsibility which 
mission boards face in the agricultural 
situation on their fields. When it is 
realized that the chief occupation of the 
native peoples in mission lands is agri- 
culture, and therefore the resources of the 
churches must be found in the country 
districts, the importance of the subject 
appears. He told of one provinge in China 
where 29,000,000 people inhabit more than 
30,000 villages, and nearly all are de- 
pendent on farming for existence. Here 
the agricultural missionary has a wonderful 
opportunity since improvement in the 
rural life and prosperity must react favor- 
ably upon the church life. He advocated 
agricultural training in the mission 
theological schools as one of the most 
helpful methods that would have far- 
reaching effect. He believed that if a 
number of well equipped mission agri- 
cultural schools had been established in 
China a quarter century ago, in all prob- 
ability the present terrible famine might 
have been prevented. 

The preparation of the missionary for 
his task was another topic of moment. 
Ten years ago the Board of Missionary 
Preparation was established, and_ its 
chairman, Dr. W. D. MacKenzie, gave a 
full review of its work during the decade. 
Never before have we realized what a 
highly specialized task the work of the 


missionary has become. He must meet 
more highly trained minds in opposition to 
Christianity, and more efficiently organ- 
ized agencies fighting the spread of Chris- 
tianity even with its own methods. Thus 
a preparation which fifteen years ago 
would have been considered sufficient is 
today, because of new world conditions, 
totally inadequate. The Board of Mission- 
ary Preparation has studied this problem 
with great care. Some valuable literature 
has been produced, covering the prepar- 
ation of various types of -missionaries, 
evangelistic, educational, medical, etc.; 
the preparation of missionaries looking 
forward to service in particular fields, such 
as China, India, Africa, etc.; and the pres- 
entation of Christianity to the various 
peoples in the non-Christian world. 
Conferences have been held with various 
boards, missionaries and theological semin- 
aries, so that the problems of adequately 
preparing the missionary for his task might 
be studied from all points of view. One 
important aspect of missionary prepar- 
ation has, however, remained unchanged. 
However specialized the task of the 
missionary may have become, one thing is 
today as urgent, as imperative as in the 
days of Adoniram Judson. The mission- 
ary must be a man of God, with a heart 
aflame with the divine passion for the 
salvation of man. No amount of prepar- 
ation can ever take the place of conse- 
crated loyalty to the great cause for which 
the Master gave His own life. 

In many important centers, like Pekin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Mexico City,, and 
Tokyo, increasing numbers of Europeans 
and Americans have taken residence. The 
foreign mission boards cooperate in the 
maintenance of public worship in the 
English language for these people, al- 
though they themselves meet most of 
the financial requirements. Returned 
travelers have written in enthusiastic 
appreciation of these churches which they 
attended while abroad and which are 
becoming more deeply rooted in the lives 
of their communities. Especially qualified 
ministers are needed, because the problems 
of these churches are quite different from 
those in the average church at home. Just 
now three churches are without pastors, 
and the committee is earnestly seeking 
candidates of mature age and experience 
for these important yet difficult fields. 

An evening session was devoted to a 
review of the educational situation in 
India. The high percentage of illiteracy in 
India in itself presents a staggering 
problem in education. But when statistics 
reveal that 85 per cent of the church 
members can neither read nor write and 
that of the remaining 15 per cent who are 
literate more than one third, during the 
course of five years, drift back into illiter- 
acy, the educational task of foreign mission 
boards becomes of grave importance. The 
increasing mass movements toward Chris- 
tianity on the part of ignorant peoples, 
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the larger plans of the government for 
public school education on a big scale, and 
the activities of the Indian religions in 
establishing education for their own 
adherents, present other phases of this 
problem. How imperative it is therefore 
that mission boards shall place larger 
emphasis on their educational efforts and 
shall particularly stress the training of 
native leaders, especially young men 
capable of filling teaching positions in 
government schools. A Christian teacher 
in a government school has a tremendous 
opportunity of influence. This will be 
more fully realized in years to come if the 
proposed “‘conscience clause’’ is adopted 
whereby compulsory religious exercises 
in case parents object, will no longer be 
permitted in mission schools which in any 
way receive governmental aid. 

Problems of administration in the work 
of the Conference also received attention. 
The Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
which is the executive committee of the 
Conference, presented its report for the 
year and its budget for the new year. 
Other important topics considered in- 
cluded the work for women in the Orient, 
particularly education, presented by the 
Foreign Secretary of our own Woman’s 
Society, Miss Nellie G. Prescott; the 
preparation and publication of adequate 
Christian literature on the various fields; 
social problems, and the big question of 
international missionary cooperation, con- 
sideration of which had to be deferred 
because of the war. More than 300 people 
were in attendance, representing thirty 
leading foreign missionary agencies. At 
one of the sessions Secretary Franklin had 
the pleasure of introducing Rev. C E. 
Wilson, Secretary of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society, Mr. Thomas Penny, 
a well known London Baptist layman and 
a member of the Board, and Rev. Charles 
Padfield of the Congo Bololo Mission. 
For a smooth-running program of great 
interest credit belongs in no small degree 
to Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, chairman, and 
Fennell P. Turner, secretary, of the 
Committee of Reference and Council. 


Cooperation in Home Missions 


Practical cooperation in nearly all fields 
of Home Mission work was indicated by 
the reports presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
held in New York January 12-14. The 
former. body represents 42 bodies and the 
latter 17. One gathers little from the 
printed program of such a meeting. Only 
by participation in the devotions, hearing 
the prayers, listening to the impassioned 
pleas for greater resources of men and 
women and money, and meditating on 
what is being done, comes the realization 
that Home Missions is not a fine spun 
dream, that no one denomination can 
bring America to Christ, that the Kingdom 
is for all the toilers who will serve in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. In such an at- 
mosphere, charged with spiritual fervor 
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and illuminated with the latest facts con- 
cerning the mission fields of our land, the 
urgency of strengthening our national 
foundations with the principles of right- 
eousness, the love of God, and fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, takes rightful place 
among the vital issues. 

There were two set addresses. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, speaking on 
“Home Missions for the New Day,” 
pleaded that our nation be not “‘jockeyed 
into the position where we alone are not 
sitting in the conference on disarmament.” 
He urged that the Church of Jesus Christ 
have an international viewpoint and an 
economic message; that it help in a larger 
way to handle the Americanization and 
Christianization of the multitudes now 
coming to our shores from overseas; and 
that it renew its emphasis upon the old 
truth that human nature can be trans- 
formed by Jesus Christ, that folks can be 
converted. It is this last that is the excuse 
for Home Mission activity. 

Dr. Walter Laidlaw, Secretary New 
York City Federation of Churches, dealing 
with ‘‘The Present Status of Religious 
Bodies in America,”’ analysed the govern- 
ment religious survey of 1916, comparing 
it with the census of 1906. He said that 
unless religion with its self-control and self- 
respect is more widely diffused among the 
people of our great cities, housed so closely 
together as they are, there is little hope for 
the future of the nation. He also pointed 
out that in the lower East Side of New 
York City, south of Fourteenth Street and 
east of Broadway, there are more Jewish 
synagogues than there are Protestant 
churches on the whole of Manhattan 
Island. 

THE REPORTS 


One speaker, himself a Negro, said the 
Negro is experiencing a ‘“‘growth of pride 
in race and confidence in self. There is a 
rising race consciousness, a challenge as to 
the white man’s sincerity, and a desire for 
works rather than words, help in solving 
his problem rather than resolutions.” He 
cited one Negro who said that he “had 
rather be condemned in Sing Sing prison 
than to some of the plantations of the 
South or some of the industrial situations 
with immigrants in the North.” 

Another speaker, who had met thou- 
sands of immigrants who had returned to 
Europe after living for years in the United 
States without learning to speak an in- 
telligible sentence in English, emphasized 
the influence which Christian converts 
exert when they thus return, and raised 
the question of responsibility for people 
dwelling among us and yet never becoming 
of us. It thrilled one to hear a southern 
white woman tell of efforts of the white 
women of the South to help the southern 
Negro women, and to know and under- 
stand them. And to be told that 
‘Buddhism is growing faster on the Pacific 
Coast than ever before’? woke up a few 
that nodded. 

The reports show that training schools 
for rural ministers have been a boon to 
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country preachers. Day-of-prayer pro- 
grams for Women’s Boards have been a 
great spiritual stimulus. The work of 
winning young women to Home Mission 
service is progressing. The 14 inter- 
denominational schools of missions con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 
under the united leadership of representa- 
tives of women’s organizations of 29 
different denominations had a registration 
in 1920 ranging from 122 to 1,318. Co- 
operation in training native leaders for 
Spanish-American work in the Southwest 
is essential if the results already achieved 
are to be conserved and increased. The 
increased knowledge of rural sections 
given by the surveys challenges the 
churches anew to provide a ministry for 
vast unoccupied fields. The American 
Negro, educated by the Church, is now 
asking the Church to help him realize the 
vision of democracy held up before him as 
he was emerging from ignorance. Plans 
for better church buildings printed by the 
Council have been received with en- 
thusiasm. The allocation of Indian 
Missions is resulting in better service. 
Only the best trained missionary can serve 
effectively in Mormon fields. The over- 
lapping of work for Orientals on the Pacific 
Coast was deplored. The work done for 
farm and cannery immigrants revealed 
conditions unbelievable in a Christian 
country. The campaign of recruiting for 
the Home Mission force is opening the eyes 
of college men and women to real oppor- 
tunity for life service in a field seldom be- 
fore brought to their attention. The 
survey on the cities showed a wealth of 
material for guidance in adequately minis- 
tering “‘where cross the crowded ways of 
life.” The general committee of immigrant 
aid at Ellis Island is unifying and strength- 
ening the work done for the newly-landed. 
A firm foundation of knowledge, accessi- 
bility of resources and practical working 
together for the interest of New Americans 
has come out of the year’s experience of the 
Committee on New Americans. Alaska 
still waits for the interest it needs of both 
the State and the Church. 

The Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions are 
coming closer together. Henceforth there 
will be a joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the two Councils twice ‘a 
year. There is a joint administrative 
committee, to which common interests are 
referred and which names the chairmen of 
joint standing committees; and a joint 
budget is prepared for the joint work. 
Cooperation is to be sought with the 
Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions in establishing a Joint Bureau of 
Information and Publicity in the matter of 
legacies to missionary agencies. 

A work of great importance is being 
done by a sub-committee of the Joint 
Committee on New Americans in con- 
junction with a similar sub-committee 
from the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations, in the de- 


velopment of literature for non-English- 
speaking people in the United States. The 
outlook for an adequate presentation of 
evangelical Christianity to adult New 
Americans in their native tongue with a 
parallel rendering in English is very bright. 
With the tremendous output of anti- 
Christian and radical literature flooding 
communities of foreign-speaking people 
the need for this Christian teaching by 
means of the printed page grows daily 
more urgent. 

The financial strain under which the 
Boards are working was reflected in the 
making of the budget, which was con- 
fessedly inadequate in face of the greatest 
opportunities ever confronting the Chris- 
tian churches. Open doors of cooperation ° 
cannot be entered at present. The 
Council has but two paid officers, all the 
rest of the service being rendered by 
Mission Board officials. Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony is executive secretary, 
and Rev. Rodney W. Roundy his asso- 
ciate. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of the 
Presbyterian Board, who has been presi- 
dent since the organization of the Council, 
was re-elected, and Dr. L. C. Barnes is one 
of the vice-presidents. Mrs. Fred S. 
Bennett. was re-elected president of the 
Council of Women; Miss Florence E. 
Quinlan is secretary, and Mrs. Orrin R. 
Judd is treasurer, a position which she also 
fills so admirably for our Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 


Love in a Land of Uniforms 


The people of India are bound by caste. 
There is only one thing that is proving 
capable of breaking down the bonds of 
caste and that is the saving love of Chris- 
tianity. ‘India is not a land of uni- 
formity,”’ writes Rev. F. W. Harding, of 
Tura, Assam. ‘‘It is, however, a land of 
uniforms. You can tell a man’s caste by 
the way he drapes his loincloth, ties his 
turban, cuts his hair, or wears his shoes. 
The other day a mission worker who is the 
only Garo in the medical school at 
Calcutta, met a Bengali gentleman in 
College Square, Calcutta. Seeing that 
there was nothing special in Anondi’s 
headgear, leggear or haircut that would 
indicate his caste he asked Anondi what his 
caste was. 

““‘T am a Garo Christian,’ he replied. 

“““Indeed,’ said the gentleman, ‘but 
what is your uniform? You must have 
one.” 

“‘How would you have answered that 
question? I think Anondi gave a very 
wise answer when he replied, ‘We Chris- 
tians have no such uniform as you have in 
mind. Our only uniform is love.’ The 
best part of it is that Anondi constantly 
wears the uniform.” 


We have in type for April issue an 
article by Dr. Huntley on Educational 
Evangelism in China; another on a British 
Officer’s View of Missionary Work, and 
half a dozen more of special interest and 
value. 
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NEW BOOKS WORTH READING 


























Jig ys G quickens the interest in 
missionary books like some new books 
to read. ‘Buy a book a week”’ is a good 
slogan for missionary societies. ‘“‘ You 
can’t?”’ Well “you can” is just as easy 
to say and means a good deal more. The 
proceeds of an old paper sale, a rubbish sale 
or a good missionary play will provide the 
necessary funds. No one can tell what 
refreshment and enlargement of vision 
may be the result of reading one such good 
book. 

A Labrador Doctor, by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, heads the list. It is a glorious 
tale of adventure, self-sacrifice and 
achievement that for pure human interest 
is hard to match. The revelation of a 
simple manly personality is not one of the 
least charms of the book, and the devotion 
to Christ that breathes through its pages 
is tonic. The book is published by 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

Hudson Taylor and the China Inland 
Mission is an inspiring record of an inspir- 
ing life. Success in prayer is the secret of 
the book and the secret of the man. The 
answers to prayer that shine through the 
book are a tonic to any tottering faith. 
The wonderful mission that has grown out 
of the one man’s faith is here portrayed in 
living characters. (China Inland Mission, 
Germantown, Pa.) 

A group of books dealing with the power 
and reality and secret of prayer have come 
to our desk. Ask and Receive by Crane 
(Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co.); Fellowship 
in Thought and Prayer by Basil Mathews 
(Edwin S. Gorham); Purpose in Prayer, 
by Bounds (F. H. Revell); and The 
Temple by W. E. Orchard (J. M. Dent). 

Any or all of these cannot fail4o quicken 
the faith of the reader. In Dr. Crane’s 
book the possibilities of prayer are de- 
veloped, including the vital subject of 
healing. In Dr. Mathews’ book a fresh 
vein of truth is opened up. The means by 
which Christian fellowship is reached are 
thought and prayer. A test of actual 
experience is given in the case of the British 
Christian Student Movement at Liverpool 
in 1912. It is indeed a wonderful story of 
fellowship in prayer whose line has gone 
out throughout the world. Dr. Orchard’s 
book is full of a fine Christian mysticism 
as the chapter titles will indicate: The 
Outer Gate, The Inner Court, The Evening 
Sacrifice, The Altar of Incense, The Holy 
Place. The book is dedicated to “‘all those 
who, weary of fruitless quest and endless 
argument, are willing to try the way of 
prayer.”” Purpose in Prayer is written by a 
Methodist preacher who used often to 
rise at 3 A. M. for Bible study and prayer. 
Out of his own rich experience of power in 
prayer the book is written. It startles one 
at times by far-opened vistas of possibility. 


Persian Pictures is a book of verse by 
Mary F. Labaree, a missionary to Persia 
(F. H. Revell). Through this slender book 
of verse as through a window we look into 
Persia, ancient, pastoral, picturesque. 
Persia torn and beaten and anguished by 
war. It is the atmosphere of the East we 
breathe, the East trampled on and ravaged 
by the terrible ravishment of war. It isa 
great temptation to quote. ‘Christ in 
Urmi”’ for example: 


They say that Urmi knows the Christ 
no more, 

Our Urmi, little smiling patterned 
plain 

That quenched his thirst from great 
white Kurdish peaks 

And gave us gardened fruits, rice, 
grapes and grain. 

* * * * * * * 


We cannot see Him now, His witnesses 
Have walked the bloody way and gone 
to God 


* * * * £ *& * 


A fragrant Presence fills the patient 
void 

More sweet than holy chant or in- 
censed prayer, 

It moves across the pregnant mar- 
tyred plain 

And bears a quiet brooding witness 
there. 


He breathes upon dim flickering hearts 

They know not that it is for Him they 
wait— 

For Him the Lord of Persia and the 
World 

For Him, not for the attared drug of 
fate. 


Many of the caravan songs are worth 
quoting, but one is exquisite—‘‘ By God’s 
Clear Plotted Stars.’’ While the work is 
uneven in its execution there is real poetry 
and refreshment to be found in its pages. 


‘*The Upward Path”’ 
By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


I have just finished reading The Upward 
Path, a reader for colored children, and I 
am anxious to share my good fortune with 
others. For the first time there is brought 
together into one volume contributions 
written by Negro authors, in which the life 
of their own people has been faithfully and 
attractively put forth. The present col- 
lection is intended to use as a supple- 
mentary reader by Negro boys and girls. 

I wonder why no one ever thought of 
this before; this setting forth before Negro 
boys and girls of the achievements of their 
own race. I was in the Toy Department 
in a great store, not long ago, where I saw 
a new kind of Negro doll, pretty, as Negro 
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children are pretty. I stopped and asked 
the salesman whether there was a demand 
for these dolls, so different from the old 
caricature Negro doll, meant to be laughed 
at by white children. He said that there 
was; that Negro people were demanding 
Negro dolls. 

Now this is good and wholesome, and is 
a symptom of the new race pride stirring in 
the hearts of the colored people. 

But any one would like to read The 
Upward Path. The stories are lovely, and 
the poems are tuneful and stirring. Such 
stories as ‘‘ The Boy and the Bayonet,” by 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar; ‘“‘The Land of 
Laughter,” by Angelina W. Grimke; ‘‘ The 
Black Fairy,” by Fenton Johnson; ‘‘The 
Knighting of Donald,” by Lillian B. 
Witten, and ‘‘The Dog and the Clever 
Rabbit,” by A. O. Stafford, might be 
mentioned. Then there is the article by 
W. E. Dubois, called ‘‘My First School,” 
and an extract from Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s ‘‘Up from Slavery;”’ ‘‘ Negro Music 
that Stirred France,’’ by Emmett J. Scott, 
and ‘‘The Story of Paul Cuffee,”” by John 
W. Cromwell; an article on Frederick 
Douglass by W. H. Crogman, and the 
immortal story of the escape of Frederick 
Douglass. All these are articles to stir the 
spirit of a child, as is the noble tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, written by William 
Pickens. There is a temptation to quote, 
but we must be satisfied with one 
quotation (given on page 19.) 

It would be a fine thing for white chil- 
dren to realize that there are poets and 
painters and writers among the colored 
people. The relations between the races 
must be built up on mutual respect and 
mutual appreciation. No book is better 
qualified to bring about such a changed 
attitude on the part of the white child than 
is this. 

One more quotation I can not forbear. 
It might well become the language of our 
white school children. 


OATH OF AFRICAN AMERICAN YOUTH 


“T will never bring disgrace upon my 
race by any unworthy deed or dishonorable 
act. I will live a clean, decent, manly life; 
and will ever respect and defend the virtue 
and honor of womanhood; I will uphold 
and obey the just laws of my country and 
of the community in which I live, and will 
encourage others to do likewise; I will not 
allow prejudice, injustice, insult or outrage 
to cower my spirit or sour my soul; but will 
ever preserve the inner freedom of heart 
and conscience; I will not allow myself to 
be overcome of evil, but will strive to over- 
come evil with good; I will endeavor to 
develop and exert the best powers within 
me for my own personal improvement, and 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the sense 
of racial duty and responsibility; I will in 
all these ways aim to uplift my race so that, 
to every one bound to it by ties of blood, 
it shall become a bond of ennoblement and | 
not a byword of reproach.” 


The book is published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. 
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A Combined Reception and Farewell 
REPORTED BY THE EDITOR 


oe reception and farewell 
of very delightful character was given 
at the Prince George Hotel in New York 
on Tuesday evening, January 25. The 
Home and Foreign Mission Societies were 
the hosts, and they invited a goodly 
number of friends to meet the guests, who 
included Secretary C. E. Wilson and 
Deacon Thomas Penny of the London 
Baptist Missionary Society, Rev. C. W. 
Padfield of Africa, Rev. R. Dubarry of 
France, and Rev. and Mrs. Ola Hanson 
and a number of other missionaries about 
to sail for their foreign fields. It was 
welcome to the British representatives and 
farewell to the French visitor and our 
missionaries. Dr. Carter Helm Jones 
introduced the speakers and merited the 
vote of warm approval which Deacon 
Penny moved at the close of an evening 
that was as profitable as it was pleasurable. 
It tended to strengthen the bonds that 
bind us so closely to our overseas fellow 
workers. Dr. Jones proved a past-master 
at providing, as he said, terminal facilities 
for seven ministers, one lawyer, one 
statesman, and one woman. 

Secretary C. L. White, of the Home 
Mission Society, said it was a great 
pleasure to welcome these distinguished 
brethren from England. What would 
Carey and Judson have said could they 
have seen an occasion like this: A brother 
from England and our Home Mission 
Society representatives, Dr. Hovey and 
Mr. Detweiler, were going to the West 
Indies to study the work there with a view 
to cooperation. It wouldn’t surprise him, 
he said, if our Board were to regard it as 
one of its greatest privileges to help 
England in carrying on a larger work in 
the West Indies, as it helped the Canadian 
Baptists for two years during the war. 
If England and America clasp hands in 
work, no knowing what we may not 
accomplish. 

Mornay Williams voiced the welcome of 
the Foreign Mission Society, in the name 
of two countries that must stand together. 
Ex-Gov. Milliken of Maine suggested the 
world significance of the occasion, with 
these guests coming from and missionaries 
going to carry the gospel to British 
dominions. Both represent the spirit that 
alone makes governments possible. Miss 
Prescott, of the Woman’s Foreign Society, 
said they hoped to come to know their 
English sisters better. They were co- 
operating with them already in two 
institutions of learning. They also 
wanted to help their French sisters. To 
the men and women who were to sail the 
next morning she wished godspeed in 
behalf of all. 

Then Rev. Robert Miller, who came 
from England, spoke for the New York 
pastors, saying their welcome was hearty 
and true. Secretary Joseph’C. Robbins 
spoke of American missions under the 


British flag, reminding us that more than 
one-half of our missionaries serve in India 
under that flag, and twelve were going out 
to that land on the morrow. He told how 
Mr. Fielder, an Amherst man, was pre- 
sented by his college mates with the British 
and American flags entwined. ‘May they 
always be together, flying for justice, 
liberty, right makes might.’’ He alluded 
to the high idealism of the head men of 
Great Britain in India. The officials had a 
noble conception of what our Society is 
doing. 

Then it was the turn of the guests. 
First came the missionary, Mr. Padfield, 
who had been shipwrecked with Joseph 
Clark, a sufficient distinction. A mission- 
ary under a Belgian flag—and Belgium is 
trying to right past wrongs and lift up 
Africa—he came to confer regarding the 
work of God on the Congo. He hoped 
they would remember Africa. Deacon 
Penny made a charming speech, addressing 
all as dear friends instead of ladies and 
gentlemen, not as less intellectual but 
more friendly. Asked to describe New 
York in a word, he would say Bigness— 
but bigness of heart most of all. He was 
tremendously impressed by America’s 
bigness of heart. ‘‘Think what you are 
doing for Eastern Europe, raising 
$33,000,000 for hungry children, and the 
Governor putting a proclamation in the 
street cars asking for help.”” He had never 
seen anything like that. He referred to 
‘“‘your great-hearted Mr. Hoover,’’ whom 
he saw at a Bible class where the class 
collection for the starving came to over 
$1,300 and Mr. Hoover announced a gift 
in addition of a million from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. As in large things so in 
small. They had received their British 
visitors with a cordiality not to be for- 
gotten. It was great to think that to- 
gether in future might be prosecuted a 
work for the advantage of the weaker and 
lesser nations. They had the responsibility 


of carrying to every land the gospel that is 
the one hope for the world. 

Secretary Wilson said they were con- 
scious that the honor shown them was 
not personal but in token of friendship for 
the countries they represented. He made 
a very happy address, among other things 
congratulating the missionaries who were 
going out. He said the American and 
British Baptists had been called upon to 
consecrate an entire Bay—the Bay of 
Bengal. In Africa, too, there was a great 
Baptist River through the heart of the 
Dark Continent, with one denomination 
responsible, and they had come to confer 
about the work. The B. M.S. had opened 
doors there, until the natives had made a 
word for it—the Be-em-essy. It has been 
given us to press forward the frontiers of 
the kingdom of God. He brought the 
affectionate greetings of his Society and 
the church. He told how the British 
Baptists rose, in spite of circumstances, 
and in a single week raised £268,000 
($1,300,000). It was at great cost to the 
leaders, but gave the people great cheer. 

M. Dubarry expressed his gratitude for 
the manner in which he had been welcomed 
and aided during his visit in behalf of our 
churches in France. Dr. Hanson spoke for 
the missionaries, as a veteran of thirty 
years’ service might speak to the younger 
workers. Of his mission boys 300 had gone 
to Mesopotamia to fight for the Empire, 
and many Baptist boys had distinguished 
service medals, while two of his schoolgirls 
had honor certificates and _ watches. 
Nearly two-thirds of the Bible had been 
translated into Kachin, and he hoped soon 
to complete the work. He was glad to get 
back to work, and between five and six 
thousand Kachins would be glad to see 
Mrs. Hanson and himself again. 


Dr. Franklin said we should commission 
those who are going out to tell the people 
we have not failed and will not fail. Take 
our greetings to the Indian Christians and 
to the missionaries. And with his warm 
words to the French and British guests, and 
Deacon Penny’s motion of appreciation 
to the toastmaster, the reception closed. 














THESE OUTGOING MISSIONARIES CARRY CHRISTIAN CHEER WITH THEM WHEREVER 
THEY GO, AS WELL AS THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
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Prayer 


O God of heaven and earth, Father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, bring us 
into the unity of the Spirit with Him that 
our voices, our lives, our substance, may be 
offered to Thee, a living prayer for the 
salvation of our fellowmen, a prayer that 
Thou wilt hear and answer. 

BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD. 
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Planning for the Jubilees 


On January 22nd there was held a meet- 
ing in Chicago to make arrangements for 
the Jubilee. After a day’s strenuous work 
on the program it is sufficiently advanced 
to give some idea of it to you eager women 
who all want to go! 

To begin with there are to be not one 
but ten Jubilees—a succession of Jubilate 
Deo across the country. Of course, the 
great Jubilee celebration will be at Des 
Moines in connection with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Boston and Chicago, 
the two birth-places of the Society, are to 
have a special Jubilee in which neighboring 
districts join them. The national Jubilee 
at Des Moines takes the place of the 
district meeting in West Central District. 

The list of meetings with tentative dates 
follows: 

New England District—April 

Boston 
New York District—May 3-5* , 
Atlantic District—May 10-12,Washington 
East Central District—May 13-15* 
Central District—May 17-19, Chicago 
Northwestern District — May 24-26, 

Minneapolis 
Columbia River District—May 31-June 

2, Seattle 
South Pacific District—June 7-9* 

Rocky Mountain District—June 14-16, 

Denver 
Des Moines for Northern Baptist Con- 

vention—June 21 
*Place of meeting to be given later. 














26-28, 


The Jubilee party is to start at Boston 
and make the entire circuit. It will be 
made up of national officers (the personnel 
changing) and foreign representatives. 
Almost every field has sent some one to 
represent it, a sort of sweet first fruits to 
adorn the Jubilee. There is Ma Saw Sa of 
Burma, the wonderful Burmese physician, 
at present head of the ‘Lady Dufferin 
Hospital” Rangoon, Burma. Nandamah of 
Kanigiria ‘third generation Christian,” the 
first Baptist woman Telugu to take medical 


course and to graduate from Ludhiana 
Medical School. Khanto Bala Roy, of 
Bengal-Orissa, an assistant to Mrs. Long 
in charge of our Girls’ Grade School in 
Midnapore. Grace Kan, acting head of the 
Kindergarden Department of the Hang- 
chow Union High and Normal School, 
Hangchow, China. Nakaji San, Dean at 
the Woman’s Bible School, Osaka, Japan. 
As alternate Komoriya San, daughter of a 
Baptist pastor, graduate of Mary L. Colby 
School, Yokohama. Josefina, the Filipino 
trained nurse. Martha Wenscke, at one 
time student at Chicago Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School, now head of a Girls’ 
School in Poland. Mrs. Francis Kolator, 
a Baptist Czecho-Slovak. All these have 
been invited to attend the Jubilees and to 
speak of themselves and their work. 













praise and prayer that will go up. Oh, I 
forgot to tell you about the music! In each 
Jubilee there is to be a choir that will 
march singing into the hall and lead the 
singing. We mean to sing unto the Lord 
and come into His presence with rejoicing. 
The Jubilee hymns are glorious. They are 
all to be printed in a pamphlet entitled 
“Songs of the Jubilee.”” Among them is 
the prize Jubilee Hymn by Miss Caroline 
Close, and also a very beautiful “ Jubilate 
Deo” by Mrs. McKinney, a member of 
the Committee. This book is to be sold 
at the Jubilees. 

The souvenir program is in preparation 
and is very beautiful. It will be of per- 
manent value. 


Our Easter Thank-Offering 
By Mrs. ANDREW MACLEISH 


OR it is ours, women. The whole 
responsibility for bringing to a success- 

ful issue the great Easter thank-offering of 
Baptist children and grown-ups for the 
children of the world is ours. Its leaflets 
have been written by women. Its gift-box 
was designed by women; the distribution 
of its literature rests largely upon women; 


* | and most important of all, it is our business 


MRS. HERBERT E. GOODMAN, CHAIRMAN 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION COMMITTEE 


A pageant is in preparation presenting 
the story of the Jubilee. This is made so 
simple that it is hoped it will be repeated 
later in hundreds of churches. 

Mr. Forshee is busy preparing an illus- 
trated lecture which tells the story of the 
last fifty years in picture. This will also be 
available for use later in the local church. 

An exhibit is being prepared under the 
direction of Miss Julia Parrott. This will 
be of fascinating interest. 

Now I hope that this little foretaste of 
good things to come makes every one of 
you decide to go to some Jubilee and add 
your rejoicings to the great volume of 










_ \to see that one of the beautiful boxes is 


placed in each home as near the first of 
March as possible, and then that every one 
of these is brought in at Easter time with 


oe ‘| its gift of joy and thankfulness. 


Of course this does not mean that the 
box is to collect women’s gifts only. Many 
a man will gladly add his thank-offerings 
from time to time, and surely the children 
will love to deny themselves an occasional 
treat of candy or an ice cream cone for the 
Children of the World, just as many of 
them have already done for the little 
Invisible Guest in Europe. 

Don’t tell me that some one may meet 
you with an injured air and say, ‘‘ We were 
promised that if we subscribed to the New 
World Movement, nothing more would be 
asked of us.” Of course the New World 
Movement is intended to cover the regular, 
but enlarged, giving of the denomination 
until 1924, but surely it ought not to stand 
in the way of our saying ‘‘Thank You” 
to God for his gifts to us, which never stop, 
but are “‘new every morning and fresh 
every evening.”’ This Easter gift ought 
to well up out of our hearts as an expression 
of the joy and gratitude that are there for 
God’s great and special goodness to us in 
that He has given us our birth in a Chris- 
tian land. Our imagination cannot picture 
the difference it would have made to us if 
we had been born in Africa, or in beautiful, 
mystic, dark India. 

The Jews brought regularly to God their 
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offerings. They recognized Him as the 
source of all their blessings. All was His. 
They returned to His service always a 
tenth. It was not a gift but an obligation. 
They loved to add to it, from time to time, 
a real gift which expressed the love and 
thankfulness of their hearts. Let us come 
before His presence with thanksgiving 
and enter into His courts with praise, 
bringing our gifts with us. 

What time could be more suited to this 
than the joyous Easter season when we are 
reminded anew that Jesus Christ overcame 
that last great enemy, death, and when we 
can see with our own eyes God’s wonderful 
yearly miracle, life springing from the 
dead! 

And so, women, we turn to you, as we 
have turned so many times before, and 
have always found you ready. 

Will you see to it that the Easter thank- 
offering is taken in your church and 
Sunday school? It is the same offering 
that we have taken at Easter for many 
years, only enlarged in its scope and in its 
uses. Will each woman who reads this see 
that the literature is distributed among 
the children and grown-ups of your 
church? There is a darling little group of 
stories for the children and a telling leaflet 
for the adults. 

Then will you find a responsible woman, 
or be that women, who, with the help, 
perhaps, of the W. W. G. girls, will place a 
gift box in every home in the congregation, 
numbering each one and keeping a list of 
them, and who will see to it that each box 
is brought in on Easter day? 

Thank you. I knew you would say yes. 
You always do, and you keep your 
promises. 

There’s just one more thing we must all 
do. We must pray, earnestly and con- 
tinuously, that God will open all our hearts 
to appreciate more fully His great gifts for 
us, and to give of our possessions according 
as He has blessed us, for the need of our 
brothers and sisters, and for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes. 


The International Christmas Gift 


The International Christmas Gift for 
Union Colleges and Medical Schools for 
the Women of the Orient could not, for 
various reasons, be completed before 
Christrnas. Pitiful appeals for the children 
of Europe and starving people in China 
took precedence of all other calls. The 
results, however, are encouraging and the 
Joint College Committee has voted to 
continue the effort with the promise of 
cordial cooperation from the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions. 
The Treasurer reports thousands of small 
gifts amounting to $117,500, with pledges 
to the amount of $70,000 more. From the 
cooperating Boards we have received cash 
and pledges for land and buildings amount- 
ing to $330,000. The British Government 
pledges $85,000 for Vellore Medical School 
buildings and will meet the gifts for 
Madras College, which we hope will 
amount to $50,000. We have, therefore, 
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assets of more than $600,000 toward the 
$2,000,000 needed for buildings and equip- 
ment for these institutions. In the pledges 
received are several which will provide 
memorial buildings and rooms. 

These union colleges for women are 
located in the great cities of Tokyo, 
Peking, Nanking, Madras, Lucknow and 
Vellore. They are affiliated with uni- 
versities for the greater part, thus insuring 
grade and permanence. They are the 
product of fifty years of work on the part 
of Women’s Boards of Missions and are 
the hope for training Christian leadership 
for the women of the Orient. The world 
cannot be reconstructed on a basis of 
illiterate womanhood. For information 
and literature apply to Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, 715 Ford Building, Boston. 
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My country! tis of thee, 











Americanization Notes 


(For these notes we are indebted to Miss 
Brimson’s staff of Americanization workers 
and their Bulletins. —Ed.) 

We are so happy to have an addition to 
our family in Miss Meta Stevens of 
Conneaut, Ohio, who is taking up Mrs. 
Smith’s work in Pittsburgh. Miss Stevens 
is a Dennison graduate, and has been a 
public school teacher. She took an Ameri- 
canization course under the W. C. T. U. at 
Chautauqua and has worked for several 


months with -that organization in 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* * * 

During the last two years a group of 
prominent social workers have been at 
work on a thorough study of the whole 
question of Americanization. This work 
has been carried on under the Carnegie 
Corporation. This Fall the results are 
being published in a series of books by 
Harper and Bros. The first of the books 
dealing with teaching methods is already 
out—Schooling the Immigrant, by Thomp- 
son. Dr. Frank L. Anderson spoke of it 
with appreciation. A list of books is given 
in the Survey for October. In connection 
with this list is an article by Allen T. 
Burns on “‘ The Immigrant.” 

* * * 

The last numbers of the Literary Digest 
have had many articles dealing with the 
Immigrant. . 

In ‘Foreign Born’’ for November, a 
magazine issued by the Y. W. C. A., a 
notice is given of a book written by Rose 
O’Toole—Practical English, First Series, 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

There is so much constantly published 
in regard to Americanization, one might 
easily spend all one’s time keeping intelli- 
gent in regard to the work instead of 
actually doing it. 

* * * 


An interesting bit of news is this that 
Mrs. Lemuel C. Barnes, wife of Dr. Barnes 
of the A. B. H. M.S., has resigned from her 
position as director of Americanization 
work for the W. C. T. U. since the head- 
quarters are now being moved from New 
York to Chicago. Mrs. Barnes remains 
connected, however, with the Neighbor- 
hood League of America. 

* * * 

In Warren, Mass., a Portuguese woman 
was deserted by her husband. The 
volunteer worker who had just begun to 
teach her English proved a real friend in 
this time of need. She interceded with the 
authorities for the deserted wife and they 
located the missing husband and obliged 
him to contribute to the support of his wife 
and seven little children. The volunteer 
also went to the stores to buy provisions 
for this women, who could speak no Eng- 
lish, and helped in every way possible. 
It was a real leading of the Lord, so the 
secretary feels, that placed this volunteer 
on this piece of work at the right time. 

* ok ob 


The same secretary visited a Portuguese 
family at Lonsdale to see if the woman 
would like to be taught English. She 
found that the couple had been married 
recently by a Baptist minister, the wife 
having arrived in the country only six 
weeks before this call, but as this minister’s 
parish was at some distance, no Protestant 
was looking after the newcomers. Al- 
though the husband could speak English 
he could not read it and was anxious to 
learn to read. The volunteer who was 
present with the secretary promised to 
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teach them both, and the man gladly 
promised in turn to go with the teacher to 
Sunday school and church the next Sunday 
morning. He said he was a Protestant. 
But for this Americanization visit, this 
couple might have remained isolated and 
never come in touch with Protestant 


friends. 
* * * 


In the lower East Side of New York this 
summer, Miss Maude Nichols made a call 
on an Italian grandmother. She says: 
‘She had been in this country for several 
years but could not understand a word of 
English. Her grandson, a bright lad of 
about eleven, was home, and through him 
I talked to her. I stayed for over an hour, 
for the grandmother showed, by frequently 
leaning over and smoothing my arms and 
face, that she was so pleased to have the 
friendship shown her. She showed me 
pictures of her relatives in Italy and of 
those she had lost in the war. Before 
leaving, I learned that this women was not 
a Catholic, but had taken Jesus Christ as 
her Master and example. Such a radiant 
face as she gave to me! I am sure that she 
would never have responded to me the 
way she did if Christ had not been all in 
all to her and she trying to reflect His 
countenance. 

“Another woman whom I visited gave 
me such a vision of need of a woman friend, 
for this Italian woman had lived in that 
one block for fourteen years and had never 
been away from it. Never to have seen 
the green grass and the clean fields!’’ 


Jerusalem as a Magnet 


Miss Nellie Marr tells of a call upon a 
family of Russian Jews which proved very 
interesting. There were at home a man, 
two women and several children. To make 
friendly talk the caller noticed a book that 
one of the boys had and opened it to an 
account of General Allenby’s entering 
Jerusalem. The family had never heard of 
that event and were interested at once. 
The caller read it to them, explaining as she 
read. She talked about the references to 
different localities in the city and told them 
why certain places were sacred to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. The result of the con- 
versation was that the three adults are 
entering a Russian Jewish class which 
meets in the homes. Part of the time it 
goes to the Polish church for stereopticon 
pictures of Jerusalem. 


It’s a Good Thing 


Miss Nathana Clyde of the Bethel 
Neighborhood Center in Kansas City says 
that a Croatian woman, in the forlorn 
packing-house district, told her this story: 

“My man say, one cold night, ‘I no 
wants to go to bed tonight. Too cold. 
Better stay by fire.’ 

_“T say to him, ‘You go to bed.’ I bring 
dis quilt you give me. 
‘““My man say, ‘Where you get that?’ 
“T tell him, ‘Miss Clyde give me.’ 
“He say, ‘It’s a good thing.’ 
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“On Christmas day, Mary say, ‘Mama 
I bring you one apron from Sunday school 
for a Christmas present.’ 

“T say, ‘It’s a good thing. I got never 
one apron to put on.’” 

Afterward, on Christmas morning, Miss 
Clyde visited this family taking to them a 
basket of groceries provided through the 
kindness of the First Baptist Church of 
Kansas City, Kansas. The groceries were 
most gratefully received in this needy 
home and Mary said, ‘This is the best 
Christmas since we lived in Kansas city.” 

That was only the beginning on the 
“Christmas’’ providing by this effective 
settlement. 


The One Thing Needful 


The work of social centers is not exempt 
from competition. In Los Angeles one 
Mission has right next door a Settlement 
House conducted by the Rotary Club. 
It provides dental and medical clinics 
which are very attractive and keeps open 
house day and evening with a variety of 
activities. The public school, a block from 
the Mission, has a_ large-well-equipped 
playground, with a plunge, etc. It, too, 
is open every evening with picture shows, 
dances, and other things to draw the 
crowds. 

Three priests of different nationalities 
do house-to-house visitation. However, 
our Bauchet Mission has something to offer 
which none of these other agencies can 
give. There isa need which entertainment 
and education cannot meet. Jesus Christ 
alone can meet that need, and the Mission 
presents him to the people. 


Under Too Much Pressure 


A world of missionary activity is in- 
volved in this schedule adopted by one of 
our women missionaries in Porto Rico. 
Kindergarten—with 30 children, 8 to 11 
A. M.; 35 first grade pupils, from 12 to 2 
Pp. M., and 25 from 2 to 3. In addition to 
this daily schedule she devotes two nights 
a week to activities of a social nature with 
girls’ classes, one night for prayer meeting, 
and one night for Woman’s Bible Class, 
besides the Sunday night service of the 
church at which she plays the organ. On 
Saturday she does her own housework. It 
is more than a missionary ought to be 
allowed to do in the tropics, but in the 
school adjoining our San Turce chapel 300 
primary children had been turned away 
this September for lack of room and she 
wanted to do what she could for the 
disappointed families. It is needless to add 
that our little chapel holds a big place in 
the hearts of these people. In order to 
accommodate all the children who wish to 
come, two sessions of the Sunday school 
are held on Sunday. 

In Pio Piedras the missionary of the 
Woman's Society has more than 50 girls in 
the Sunday school class she teaches, and 
there are more than 100 in the Primary 
Department of the same school. She also 
has a large class for industrial work during 
the week. 
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Jottings from Assam 


The annual conference held Nov. 3-11 
was thought by many to be one of our best, 
in spite of this having been the hardest 
year known to many of the present staff. 


No new missionaries have arrived yet 
this year and only one old one returned. 
But refreshed by fellowship together and 
strengthened by reports of success the 
present small staff returns to the various 
fields determined to make the most of 
time, opportunity and strength. There 
have been about 1,500 baptisms and 
25,000 people treated for illness and 
disease during the ten months since our 
last meeting. 


One of our missionaries who has charge 
of five large fields (each without a mission- 
ary) besides his own, spends nearly all of 
his time touring with the Ford car which 
many of our friends in New England and 
the Middle States contributed to. But 
for this car these fields would have suffered 
greatly during the past four years, and 400 
have been baptized here during the ten 
months. A Bible school was held for four 
weeks to which 149 men came. At this 
school our youngest, newest missionary did 
excellent work in the Assamese language, 
although no one has yet had time to give 
him his second year examination. The 
Executive Secretary was re-elected unani- 
mously, and given at his own request, a 
finance committee of one woman and two 
men, to help him with the budget. 


The building provided for the student 
work in Gauhati by the late Judge Lewis, 
L.L.D., of Iowa, was just ready in time to 
house most of the missionaries at this 
conference. After the work was well 
under way the expense of both material 
and labor increased so that the matter was 
put before many at home who gladly con- 
tributed to finish up the rooms. The 
names of these donors are painted on the 
doors. The harvest in Assam is limited 
only by the number of reapers.—Mrs. 
M. C. Mason. 


Work Among the Filipino Students 


Baptists are making a definite effort to 
bring the students in Iloilo and Jaro, 
Philippine Islands, under Christian in- 
fluences. Four times a year union meet- 
ings of all the Christian Endeavor societies 
in and around Jaro and Iloilo are held at 
Dunwoody dormitory, the union dormi- 
tory of the Presbyterians and Baptists 
near the Iloilo high school. These meet- 
ings are predominantly evangelistic, end- 
ing with a decision meeting. Sometimes 
as many as sixty young people go into the 
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inquiry meeting although many of these do 
not join the church because of the objec- 
tions of their parents. This work is only a 
small part of that carried on for the 
Filipino students. The high school with 
normal school that is under construction 
will be the greatest student center outside 
of Manila, according to Rev. A. E. 
Bigelow. ‘No stone will be left un- 
turned,” he says, ‘‘to direct these edu- 
cation-hungry young people to the right 
paths, for we realize even more than any 
of you that the future of our work here, 
their work depends almost entirely upon 
them.” 


Jaro Industrial School, Iloilo 


Rev. A. E. Bigelow reports that of the 
89 that took the final high school exams 
last March here only 12 failed; 9 out of 49 
intermediates. This is a very good record 
as compared with the government schools. 
With yesterday we had 100 work and 86 
pay students enrolled and classes began 
this morning in fine style. We have all of 
them in the morning and all afternoon free 
for work. There are quite a few outsiders 
else we couldn’t accommodate them all. 
There are also a lot of fine new boys. Last 
Sunday in Sunday school there were 60 
present, 20 new boys, with only about 90 
boys on the campus. 


Three Cents a Day! 
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Directions for Sending Packages to 
Foreign Missionaries 


The families and friends of our mission- 
aries often have occasion to send parcel 
. post packages to the foreign field, and the 
question invariably arises as to postal rates 
and regulations. In order to facilitate the 
mailing of packages the Shipping Depart- 
ment of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society has compiled a brief but 
complete statement of general information. 
In General—Shipments by parcel post 
reach their destination much more quickly 
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than if sent by freight and are no more 
expensive. In consideration of this it is 
advisable to break up large shipments and 
send the smaller units by mail. Wherever 
a package is sent the following instructions 
as to shipping should be carefully carried 
out: 


1. Wrap invoice of contents and value 
on the inside of package. 

2. Make sure you have the full address. 

3. Mark value on the outside of package. 

4, Prepay all charges. 

5. Write the consignee that you are 
sending a parcel and enclose duplicate of 
invoice which you wrap inside the package. 


China—Packages via parcel post may be 
sent up to 11 pounds at 12 cents per pound, 
with the exception of Shanghai where the 
mail is received through an American post 
office at the rate of 12 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof, up to a limit of 50 pounds. 
Packages going through this post office 
may be insured but no insurance may be 
placed on mail to other parts of China. 

Japan—Packages may be sent at the 
rate of 12 cents per pound up to an amount 
of 11 pounds. No insurance is allowed on 
packages. 

Belgian Congo, Africa—Packages weigh- 
ing not more than 11 pounds may be sent 
via parcel post for 12 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. In addition to the 
postage there is a transit charge of 20 cents 
on each package. Packages cannot be 
insured. 

India—Packages may be sent via parcel 
post up to 11 pounds at the rate of 12 cents 
per pound or fraction thereof. In addition 
to the postage there is a transit charge of 
24 cents for the first 3 pounds, 48 cents for 
the next 4 pounds and 72 cents for the 
next 4 pounds. Packages cannot be insured. 

Philippine Islands—Packages up to 50 
pounds may be sent by parcel post at the 
rate of 12 cents per pound. This is a 
United States possession and parcels may 
be insured. 

If even one point of the above directions 
is omitted it may cause infinite trouble for 
the missionary with the customs authori- 
ties. This always means delay and holds 
up the delivery of the package. 

Sometimes old magazines, Sunday 
school papers, old post cards and the like 
are sent to missionaries to use in their 
work, and are very acceptable in most of 
the stations. However, if the sender fails 
to follow instructions regarding invoices, 
heavy duty charges are apt to be imposed 
which will amount, very often, to more 
than the intrinsic value of the goods. 

Therefore, if when sending a shipment, 
a person is not sure of the best method, or 
if that particular case does not come under 
the above instructions, it is suggested that 
the sender write for information to the 
Shipping Department, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, and give a general de- 
scription of the package as to weight, 
measurement, contents, value and desti- 
nation. Detailed directions regarding it 
will be sent by return mail. 
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Spiritual and Financial Promotion 


When Rev. F. H. Divine returned to 
New York City to spend Christmas holi- 
days with his family, he had completed an 
itinerary of four months, embracing sixteen 
building fund campaigns which in the 
aggregate amounted to $964,000. With 
his amazing powers of endurance for such 
work he averaged one campaign a week, 
closing with that at Quincy, Illinois, where 
$163,000 was raised by the First Baptist 
Church for a new edifice. 

The following letter, dated December 15, 
is of interest inasmuch as it is from a pastor 
whom Mr. Divine assisted in a financial 
enterprise which appears to have been of 
more than financial significance, as indeed 
is the case with nearly all of these cam- 
paigns. The letter is from Rev. E. L. 
Hamilton, of Anderson, Ind., pastor of a 
church that raised $93,500 in pledges for a 
new building: 

“Since Dr. Divine was here the church 
has had the greatest revival in its history. 
I have baptized about 90 and others have 
come by letter, etc., making an addition of 
125 or more. We had 501 in Sunday school 
last Sunday and both church services were 
crowded to the doors.”’ 


For the Starving Children 


The teachers and students of Benedict 
College, Columbia, S. C., have sent to the 
General Board of Promotion a contribution 
of $120 for the Starving Children of 
Central Europe Fund, and the Nazarene 
Baptist Church of Columbia added a 
collection of $5.50. These are the gifts 
that mean much. 


A New Appointment 


At a conference of the Home Missions 
Council which especially related to the 
work of the evangelical denominations 
among Indians, the Committee on Allo- 
cation allotted to The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society certain new Indian 
fields, including that portion of Nevada in 
the vicinity of Reno and Fallon. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society has been 
at work among the Indians at Reno for 
more than ten years and at Fallon for 
nearly that length of time. As the result 
of their work at the latter place thirty-four 
Indians were baptized in one day and 
organized into a church by Rev. J. G. 
Brendel, the Home Mission Society’s 
missionary among the Mono Indians in 
Northern California. The Society has 
appointed Rev. J. Winfield Scott as 
missionary to Indians in Nevada, his work 
beginning January 1, 1921. Mr. Scott, who 
has had experience in Indian work, comes 
to the Society with the highest recom- 
mendations as to his fine spirit, devoted 
work and practical efficiency. 
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A Long Term of Service 


Associated with Mr. Samuel Bryant, 
Treasurer of the Home Mission Society, is 
Mr. James F. Turnbull, Assistant Trea- 
surer, who is completing his twenty-eighth 
year of service as a member of the head- 
quarters’ staff. Mr. Turnbull has to his 
credit a longer term of service than any 
other officer of the Society whose duties 
are connected mainly with the New York 
office. Dr. D. D. Proper is the dean of the 
field secretaries. 

When Mr. Turnbull entered the Trea- 
surer’s office as assistant bookkeeper in 
November, 1893, his uncle, Rev. Alexander 
Turnbull, was Assistant Corresponding 
Secretary. It will be interesting to many 
to recall that at that time Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan was the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Society, a position equivalent to that 
now held by Dr. Charles L. White, 
Executive Secretary. Dr. H. L. More- 
house was Field Secretary, J. P. Snelling, 
Treasurer, Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, Super- 
intendent of Education, and Rev. Daniel 
W. Perkins, Secretary of Church Edifice 
Work. 8 

Among the members of the Board of 
Managers when the young bookkeeper 
added his first column of figures for the 
Society were E. J. Brockett, Chairman of 
the Board, Francis Wayland (dean of the 


Law School of Yale University), William . 


Phelps, Joseph Brokaw, Stephen H. Burr, 
Chas. B. Canfield, Dr. E. T. Hiscox, Rev. 
R. B. Kelsay, Dr. Edward Lathrop and 
Dr. D. C. Eddy. Stephen Greene was the 
President of the Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Turnbull have 
two daughters. Miss Katherine, at one 
time a teacher at Spelman Seminary, is 
nowa member of the office staff in the treas- 
urer’s department of the Foreign Mission 
Society. Miss Alice, the second daughter, 
appears in the photograph with her father 
(taken in Madison Square near Home 
Mission headquarters), a few minutes 
before she left for Northfield Seminary 
where she is studying for the purpose of 
fitting herself for missionary service. 


Benedict College 


Our school is in fine condition. Our 
dormitories and classrooms are over- 
crowded, and many applicants have been 
turned away, but I am glad to say every- 
thing is going nicely with us. The out- 
standing need is for more room and more 
teachers. There are too many students 
toa teacher and when 60 or 70 are assigned 
to one teacher, the work cannot be as 
thorough and as well done as we would 
like; still there is a fine Christian spirit . 
running all through the school. Special 
pains are being taken this year to increase 
the efficiency of our Ministerial Depart- 
ment. We must do more in the future 


than we have in the past for the ministers, 
for they need it. The church needs the 
ministry and we ought to have our part in 
the preparation of these men.—President 
B. W. Valentine. 
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JAMES F. TURNBULL AND DAUGHTER 


Home Mission Notes 


After filling the engagements scheduled 
for him in connection with the missionary 
conferences in the Middle West, Dr. C. A. 
Brooks, Secretary of City and Foreign- 
speaking Missions, began a survey of the 
work of his department as it is functioning 
at various points west of the Mississippi 
River. Among the larger cities visited 
were Topeka, Denver, Portland, Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

* * * 

At the close of the annual meeting of the 
Home Missions Council, Dr. R. D. Lord, 
chairman of- the committee of English- 
speaking missions, presided at a luncheon 
at Hotel Madison during which some 
interesting phases of the work on the 
frontier were discussed. Drs. F. M. 
Goodchild and R. M. Vaughan, members 
of the committee were present. Dr. L. C. 
Barnes introduced Rev. Roundy Rodney, 
associate secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, and Rev. J. Clifford Cress, secre- 
tary of the Montana State Convention and 
of the Montana Home Missions Council, 
as the guests of honor. 

* ok * 


It is interesting to note that our city 
missionary secretary of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Rev. E. H. Dutton, is the chairman of the 
Comity Committee of the Buffalo Feder- 
ation of Churches, under whose auspices 
an intensive survey, neighborhood by 
neighborhood, was made recently in 
certain sections of the city where there are 
large foreign-speaking populations. Mr. 
H. R. Husted, of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Home Mission Society, had 
direct charge of the research. 

* * * 
According to reports coming in from the 


far West, the Indians at our various 
mission stations are responding in a 
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| generous way to the appeals for funds to 


relieve suffering in the Near East. Among 
the red men who have been led to give in 
the name of Him who taught us to hear the 
_cry of the needy were several Mojaves and 
Apaches connected with the Baptist 
Sunday school at Camp Verde, Arizona. 


* * * 


Detailed information will soon be ready 
in leaflet form concerning the two new 
objects of cooperative work successfully 
launched by the Publication and Home 
Mission Societies. These are the Joint 
Architectural Bureau and the Boys’ Camp 
Work. The former is under the direct 
supervision of Joint Architect-Secretary 
George E. Merrill and the latter will be in 
charge of Dr. J. Foster Wilcox. 


The Word Wins Its Way 


Colporter Missionary M. Jaeger, who 
spends his entire time working among the 
foreign-speaking people of the Atlantic 
Coast, frequently is reminded that the 
disciple never is above his Lord. In 
Jamaica, N. Y., recently he was told seven 
times that he was a devil for endeavoring 
to disseminate the Scriptures. At last he 
met a man to whom he told his experiences. 
“‘T like to read about devils,’”’ said the 
householder. Mr. Jaeger opened the Bible 
and let the man read some of the words of 
Christ. He read them, went in his house, 
brought out money and calling to a 
neighbor who had reviled the missionary, 
told him that while the book spoke about 
devils it also spoke of ‘Christ. The 
neighbor invited the missionary to his 
home, apologized for his words and bought 
a Bible. 


Rich Rewards of Gratitude 


The following letter, translated from the 
Spanish, reflecting the sacred ambitions 
and good cheer of the Baptist young people 
attending El Cristo College, Cuba, was 
received recently at the Rooms: 


The American Baptist 
Society, New York City: 


Full of the most grateful sentiment we 
address ourselves to you in order to mani- 
fest the sincere gratitude which our hearts 
feel. Recognizing the great sacrifices 
which your loving generosity expends 
upon the Cuban people, we cannot do less 
than to express the sincere gratitude of 
our hearts. Thanks, thanks, good Chris- 
tians! May the Lord bless you in your 
work of Christian labor and may you 
understand that we, the students of your 
Colegios Internacionales, are your instru- 
ments to direct the youth of Cuba in the 
way of good men, altruistic and noble. 

Cuba salutes you, Cuba applauds you, 
Cuba congratulates you, and we hope that 
in the not distant future we can materialize 
that sincere gratitude that springs from the 
Cuban heart in order to demonstrate to 
you that your efforts have not been in vain. 
Always will it be our desire to spend our 
energy in behalf of the cause ‘Cuba for 
Christ.’ Your Pupits. 


Home Mission 
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The Woman’s Boards’ Federation Meeting 
BY HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


HE annual meeting of the Federation 

of Woman's Boards of Foreign 
Missions, held in New York City January 
14-15, was memorable in several respects. 
The most spectacular and interesting event 
was the twenty-first birthday of the 
Central Committee for the United Study 
of Foreign Missions. Out of the entire 
number of authors none have died during 
the twenty-one years. Greetings were 
received from all of them, and eleven 
appeared in person to give their word of 
greeting. The writer of the text book for 
the ensuing year, Mr. Eric North, was 
introduced. His book shortly to be issued 
is to be called The Kingdom and the 
Nations. The chapter headings are as 
follows: I. Japan and Korea; II. China; 
III. India and Islam; IV. Africa and Latin 
America; V. What the World Needs; 
VI. What is Required of Us. The book is 
to be a survey of the tides of thought and 
feeling sweeping through the world, seen 
in relation to the Kingdom of God. 

Prof. Fleming, who is to write the book 
for 1922-1923, was also introduced. With 
him we return again to the study of 
countries taking India first. He asked 
the audience to pray that the book, the 
dream book, now taking form in his mind, 
might be blessed of God. 

Following the program, all adjourned to 
the church parlors, where the authors 
lighted the twenty-one candles that graced 
the huge birthday cake, and all enjoyed 
good fellowship as they were served to 
lemonade and cake. 

The following morning the delegates 
listened to the reports of the standing 
committees. The following are some of the 
things culled from their reports. 

The Committee on Methods of Work 
reported that at last the model constitution 
for local federations approved by both the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and 
the Federation was ready for distribution, 
and that a leaflet giving an outline of the 
program and activities for a local feder- 
ation is ready for publication. It is hoped 
that many local federations will be organ- 
ized on the lines laid down and will follow 
the suggested program. These may be 
obtained from the national headquarters, 
Miss Helen M. Hudson, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

The Committee on Union Institutions on 
the Foreign Field presented a long and 
fascinating report which every circle 
should endeavor to get in full from Miss 
M. G. Lewis, West Medford, Mass. It is 
imperative that we be informed in regard 
to this greatest adventure for God on the 
part of the Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions. These institutions are now 
seven in number, and properly sustained 
and developed mean the possibility of 
taking the field’ of higher education'of the 
women: of the Orient for Christ. Just a 
few excerpts show the quality of the report: 


In Yenching (at Peking) there has been 
an enrollment of 75, coming from 16 
different provinces and Korea; 50 of these 
are church members and several others 
earnest Christians. The students have 
pledged themselves to direct Christian 
work as life service, and one young woman 
volunteered for missionary work in 
Yunnan. Miss Margaret Atterbury has 
been appointed for three years’ service on 
the faculty by Wellesley, ‘‘The Sister 
College,’’ and Miss Elizabeth Kendall lays 
down her work as head of the department 
of history, in Wellesley, and for one sem- 
ester, at least, will be on the teaching staff 
at Yenching. 

In Ginling as many students were 
turned away for lack of room to accom- 
modate them as were admitted this last 
year. There are 55 students enrolled; 
15 per cent of these are planning to do 
evangelistic work after graduation, half 
plan to teach, 35 per cent hope to study 
medicine. The first graduating class of 
five members and the second of seven have 
received their degrees of B. A. 

The Bible Training School in Nanking 
has 70 students, who come from 10 prov- 
incesand 15 denominations. A new adminis- 
tration building is being erected. Chinese 
friends are trying to raise money for a 
dormitory. Many requests come for 
students to fill positions of large responsi- 
bility and leadership. 

Shanghai Union Training School for 
Nurses, the youngest of all the union enter- 
prises, is of special interest to Baptist 
women because our Board, together with 
the Southern Methodist and the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society, is responsible 
for beginning this great enterprise. A 
joint board of directors has already been 
organized in America, and a China section 
of the board set up on the field. The 
constitution is being prepared and budgets 
and estimates made. This school con- 
templates as its objective three depart- 
ments: The Hospital proper, a Training 
School for Nurses; and a School for Train- 
ing of Public Health Workers and Teachers 
of Hygiene. The initial staff, already 
assigned to the institution and on the field, 
consists of five women physicians, three 
trained nurses, and one_ evangelistic 
worker. Invitations are being extended to 
other boards working in Central China to 
join forces in the work. The future is full 
of promise for this united effort to minister 
to the physical needs of women and chil- 
dren of Central China. 

Woman's Christian College, Japan. 
The third year began in April, 1920, and 
the number of applicants for admission 
was 187, of whom 68 were admitted. The 
total enrollment was 169. The student 
body represents all parts of the Japanese 
empire; about half of them come from 
Christian schools and 65 per cent are Chris- 
tian. Besides the regular Bible classes 





there are two voluntary English Bible 
classes with an average attendance of 35, 
and 21 of the students teach in Sunday 
school. A Summer Vacation Bible School 
is to be held in the college building in 
August. Acampus site has been purchased 
at a cost of $135,000. A supporter’s league 
in Japan is.trying to raise $250,000, but 
at present most of the burden of sup- 
port must rest in the United States and 
Canada. 

Medical School, Vellore. Of 89 appli- 
cations for admission only 24 could be 
admitted for lack of facilities. The 
Government of India has pledged one-half 
the cost of new buildings and donated 100 
acres of land in view of the awful con- 
ditions in which the women of India must 
bear their children. Dr. Katherine Scott 
of Vassar has joined the staff. One 
thousand dollars endows a bed at Vellore; 
$400 educates a doctor (four years); $200 
trains a nurse (three years); $100 pays for 
a share in a building. 

Student Work. This report dealt with 
the various plans developed by different 
Boards for following their students. Our 
own plan of college counsellors in the 
different institutions was noted with 
approval. The Presbyterian Board reports 
three student secretaries whose work it is 
to keep in touch with college students. 

Committee on Christian Literature. This 
report tells of the gift of $1,000 to launch 
a magazine for Latin American women, 
and of increased use of Happy Childhood, 
the Chinese Magazine for Children. 
Money has been sent to Japan to be used 
for a weekly newspaper, Light of Love, that 
circulates among factory women. For $10 
forty women can have this paper in their 
homes. 

Reports from China tell of the trans- 
lation of Quo Vadis and Mary Slessor, of 
biographical sketches of Mrs. Palmer, 
Mary Lyon, Ann Judson, that are waiting 
for the money to print. In India a girls’ 
magazine is projected and $500 has been 
devoted to the purpose by the committee. 
A leaflet, Give Ye Them to Read, has been 
prepared and may be had by applying to 
Miss Leavis. 

This taste of the reports will make many 
anxious to read the full report, which may 
be had by applying to Miss M. G. Leavis, 
West Medford, Mass. When writing be 
sure to ask also for the remarkable report 
of the deputation to the Far East. This 
report contains that written by President 
Pendleton of Wellesley on the Colleges for 
Women, that on Secondary Schools by 
Miss Charlotte H. Conant, that on Chris- 
tian Literature by Josephine Amelia Barr, 
and four other equally important reports. 
‘The cost of this deputation report is 20 
cents and that of the Federation as much 
more. Both ought to be widely read and 
circulated. 


MISSIONS ought to have 100,000 sub- 
scribers. It would then be self-sustaining. 
Will you help? If each subscriber got one 
more, it would have 125,000. 
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A Brotherhood of Nations Supper 


BY WILLIAM FYFE TURNBULL 
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personal work, religious education, voice 
culture, studies in church efficiency and 
publicity. Dr. J. Campbell White, the 
dean, reports that over two hundred 
ministers have expressed desire to take the 


7? the Men’s Club of the Calvary races. ‘‘At present there is hardly a thing work, and also that laymen are showing 


Church of New Haven doubtless be- 
longs the credit of inaugurating a phase of 
our relations with the ‘‘ New Americans,” 
which if widely followed, will mark a 
distinct advance in assimilation and 
brotherhood. The foreigner has had many 
things done to him and for him but not so 
much “with” him on a plane of equality. 
This thought prompted the holding of a 
supper on January 3, the date of the 
regular monthly supper of the Club, to 
which each member was requested to 
bring a guest of non-English-speaking 
nationality. 

At 6:30 P. M., to the accompaniment of 
lively music, 1830 men assembled at tables 
in the Bible school room. Flags of all 
nations strung from wires between the 
pillars gave the room a gala appearance, 
and more of the flags stood in standards on 
the tables. The music changed to “My 
Country, ’tis of thee,” in which all joined, 
and then paused, waiting for the pastor to 
ask a blessing. Instead, this was done by 
Peter Lin, of Nanking, China, a graduate 
student at Yale, who seemed to strike the 
keynote of the evening as he thanked God 
for the spirit of love and brotherhood 
which there prevailed and prayed the 
Father that all his children in every 
country might be filled with the same spirit 
and teach it to others. 

Scarcely had the coffee been served 
when ‘‘Pack up your troubles in your old 
kit bag” was flashed on the screen, 
lowed by “A long, long way to Tipper- 
ary.” Then the room was divided into two 
camps, and the two songs were sung at the 
same time in competition. Then followed 
more war songs and ‘‘old favorites,’ 
ending with the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The chorus, ‘Glory, glory, 
hallelujah, His day is marching on’? was 
sung with enthusiasm, and seemed to 
express the feelings of every one present, 
members and visitors alike. 

The president of the Club, Charles T. 
Lincoln, one of New Haven’s prominent 
business men, and during the war a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary at Camp Devens, called 
attention to the unique nature of the 
meeting and humorously presented Pastor 
James McGee, who, in a few sprightly 
but earnest remarks, introduced as a 
college friend at Chicago the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. Frank L. Anderson, 
whose subject was, ‘‘The Making of an 
American.” He reviewed in a fascinating 
manner the mixture of races in Europe, 
beginning with the prehistoric Stone Age, 
followed by the Bronze and Iron Ages, and 
coming down to the present race mixtures 
i our country. He predicted that the 
result of all this fusing will be in the 
centuries to come a blended race on this 
continent, in which a type will emerge just 
a8 distinctive as the Englishman or the 
Frenchman, both of whom were mixed 


done for us but is done by some man, 
woman or child who in comparatively 
recent years lived under a foreign sky. 
One time down in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, while waiting for a train, I 
noticed one of the waiters in the restau- 
rant, whom I took to be from South India. 
After a while I spoke to him and asked him 
if this were not so. He admitted it and we 
began to talk about the poems of Tagore. 
His eyes lighted up and he told me more 
about Tagore than I had ever known, and 
gave me a true insight into his poems. 
Here was a man with the soul of a true 
poet, though just now engaged in a humble 
occupation. At another time I engaged in 
conversation with a man blacking my 
shoes, whom I thought wasa Greek. This 
proved to be the case, and he confided to 
me that he was studying for a university 
course and could read the plays of 
Zschylus in classical Greek. Thus it is 
when we have the personal touch, and this 
is the one thing most necessary in our 
dealings with all these peoples who are 
making the American of the future. Make 
friends of them and reveal the spirit of 
brotherhood and you will be amazed to 
find the wealth of feeling, often learning 
and culture, which underlies their present 
exterior. All this that is best we must 
conserve to form part of the New 
America.” 

After the address, a roll call was taken,. 
each member and guest arising, the 
members giving their names and the names 
and nationality of their guests, as well as 
autographing the same for the archives of 
the Club. The following countries were 
represented: United States, Canada, 
British Isles, Denmark, Italy, Philippines, 
Norway, South India, Russia, China, 
Chile, Japan, Poland, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Australia, Croatia. 
At one table it was announced that men of 
eleven nationalities were seated side by 
side. 

This most enjoyable, not to say thrill- 
ing evening, ended with more singing 
concluded with the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’ and a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Anderson, who is President of the new 
Baptist International Seminary at East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Intensive Training for Pastors 


Our readers know of the new departure 
initiated by the Bible Teachers Training 


interest in providing scholarships for their 
own pastors. 


Missionary Fellowships and 
Scholarships 


The following have been appointed 
Missionary Fellows of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, for 1921-22: Rev. 
Edward S. Cobb (A.B.C.F.M.), Professor 
of Bible in the Theological Department of 
the Doshisha, Kyote, Japan; Rev. 
Alexander Baxter (London Missionary 
Society), Professor of Religion and Direc- 
tor of Religious Work in Canton Christian 
College, Canton, China; and Rev. Howell 
P. Lair (Pres. Ch. U. S. A.), head of the 
Department of Religious Instruction, 
Shantung Christian University, Tsinan, 
China. Missionary Scholarships have 
been assigned to Rev. J. B. Hipps, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament in the Shanghai 
Baptist College, Shanghai, China; and to 
Mr. C. W. Miller (A.B.C.F.M.), Manapay, 
Ceylon. 

Applications for these Missionary 
Fellowships (yielding $750 each), and for 
the Scholarships (yielding $450 each) for 
1922-23 should reach the Seminary before 
January 1, 1922. They are open to 
missionaries on furlough or to excep- 
tionaliy well qualified natives of mission 
lands who have held responsible positions 
of Christian service. Further conditions 
may be ascertained by application to the 
Registrar, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


The Churches Want It 


The new lecture “The Bible and 
Missions’”’ has been in such constant de- 
mand that each set in the ten depositories 
has been booked several weeks in advance 
all of the time. A new set to relieve this 
congestion was ordered and has begun its 
work. 


Woman’s Missionary Society in 
Central Territory 


Since the removal of the office of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
to New York City, missionary literature is 
no longer kept in the Stevens Building. 
Rooms finely adapted to the purpose at the 
Chicago Baptist Missionary Training 

hool have been rented, and there Miss 


School of New York, ina month’sintensive Lulu M. Drake is in charge of a fully 
Bible study for active pastors. January equipped Literature Bureau for the terri- 
was the first month of the experiment, and tory from the Alleghanies to-the Rockies. 
the fourteen ministers who formed the Send your orders for Woman’s Missionary 
first class gave an enthusiastic testimony Literature, Home or Foreign, to the 
regarding the work, commending the Publication Department, 2969 Vernon 
courses heartily to pastors. In addition to Avenue, Chicago, IIl., if you are located in 
the Bible study, the courses include the territory designated. 
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What Other Denominations Are Doing 


To Know Wuat FELLow WorkKERS ARE ACCOMPLISHING ENCOURAGES Us 


When the China Medical Board decided 
to establish a great medical school and 
teaching hospital in Shanghai, all the mis- 
sion medical schools in the lower Yangtse 
valley offered to retire, including St. 
John’s University Medical School Board, 
oldest of all. Now the China Medical 
has abandoned its plan, and it is necessary 
for St. John’s to go on. Recognizing that 
it would be impossible for a single denomi- 
nation to meet fully the growing require- 
ments for a Grade A medical school, how- 
ever, an endeavor is being made to unite 
the various boards in maintaining a union 
medical school. The invitation is under 
consideration. 

The centennial of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church will be observed this 
coming autumn, and plans are making to 
secure some celebration in every parish 
and mission. To mark the commemo- 
ration by some permanent achievement it is 
proposed to try to enroll at least 100 new 
missionaries for work at home and abroad 
before the end of 1922, and also to secure 
funds to complete several important 
mission building enterprises. 


In the past two years 1,364 Congre- 
gational churches in the United States 
have increased the pastor’s salary. A 
Salary Roll of Honor is being kept by the 
Congregationalist. We should like to make 
a Baptist Honor Roll. 


Parochial evangelism is reported to be 
greatly on the increase. This right type of 
evangelism is being fostered by denomin- 
ational agencies, like that headed by our 
Dr. Stilwell, and cooperatively by feder- 
ations of churches and by the Commission 
on Evangelism of the Federal Council, 
with Dr. Goodell as its leader. 


The No-license movement has suffered 
defeat in Scotland, by a heavy adverse 
majority, although about 300 licenses have 
been suppressed outside of the large cities. 
Prof. James Stalker says one powerful 
argument used was that if the taxation of 
drink ceased general taxation would be 
enormously increased. Liberty was the 
strongest appeal with men. 

A Chair of Missions is to be established 
at the University of Wisconsin as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Bashford of 
the Methodist Episcopal church who took 
his college course at that institution. 
Long in missionary service, a more fitting 
memorial could not be devised. 


In South Fukien, China, an Opium 
Prevention Society has been formed to 
combat the evil. Mr. Tan-ka-kee, presi- 
dent of the Society and founder of the 


$4,000,000 Amoy University, accompanied 
by several other local leaders, Secretary 
C. J. Wang of the Amoy Y. M. C. A. 
being one, is engaged in the active cam- 
paign to prohibit the planting of opium 
and its illegal sale. 

The Norway Methodist Conference 
raised 2,000,000 kroners instead of the 
800,000 Centenary allotment, and propose 
to supplant the unworthy Methodist 
church edifices with structures that will 
give the churches standing with the people. 
It is said that many preachers are return- 
ing from America to Norway, because they 
are greatly needed and the support is 
better. 


Two places where the Japanese young 
men in New York will find themselves at 
home are the Japanese Christian Institute, 
330 E. 57th Street, and the Japanese 
Christian Association, 102 W. 123rd Street. 
Both organizations are conducted by 
Japanese pastors, who are missionaries of 
the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America. The 
Institute has at its head Rev. Mr. Shimizu, 
a graduate of McCormick Seminary, owns 
a remodeled building with a chapel seating 
over 200, dormitory rooms, and pastor’s 
room. The use is constant, business 
Japanese men are on the board of trustees, 
and the work is exceedingly prosperous. 
The Association was organized in 1909, 
met first in the Harlem Reformed Church, 
and now occupies a rented house. Many 
young men have gone back to Japan with 
Christian principles as a result of this work. 
To Japanese students coming strangers to 
Columbia these two places are like havens 
of refuge. 


The Progress Campaign is the name 
under which the Reformed Church is 
carrying forward its movement correspond- 
ing to that of other denominations for 
larger things in missionary work at home 
and abroad. ; 


The Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council is holding industrial con- 
ferences for the discussion of the Church’s 
relation to the present day conditions. At 
the Chicago conference Dr. Harlan Rolvix, 
a member of the Commission representing 
our Home Mission Society, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Call of the Christian Spirit,’’ setting forth 
an ideal that is imperative in all human 
relationships. 

Presbyterian Progressive Program is the 
title which the Presbyterian Church 
(South) adopted for its campaign for 
$4,500,000 for benevolences, now in its 
third year. ‘‘ Much from Some, Something 
from All’ is its slogan, which we might 
well use also. 





The Board of Sunday Schools (Metho- 
dist North) reports receipts exceeding 
$400,000 for the children of Central Europe 
and Armenia, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions announces $100,000 for China in 
response to its early appeal for the famine 
sufferers, with the money coming ii 
steadily. 


The Methodist Church South is in the 
midst of a campaign to add over 
$30,000,000 to the resources of its schools 
and colleges. The first three months of the 
campaign are given to Prayer, Christian 
Life Service, and Stewardship—a month 
toeach. Thus the basis of the later appeal 
for funds is laid soundly. 


Dr. William T. Manning, Rector of 
Trinity Church in New York, has been 
elected Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
New York, to succeed Bishop Burch, 
lately deceased. Dr. Manning is an out- 
spoken leader and was prominent in camp 
chaplain and welfare work during the war. 

Through all the unrest in China the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has not missed an 
annual meeting since 1904. At the recent 
one in Hankow Bishop Roots preached to 
380 women. 


Nearly fifty years ago the pioneer 
Protestant Episcopal missionaries in 
Osaka, Japan, bought a piece of property 
in a section that has developed along 
business lines. The location became un- 
suitable for St. Barnabas Hospital, and the 
property has been sold for a sum larger 
than the amount originally paid, plus that 
spent for all buildings the Church has ever 
erected in Osaka and the amount expended 
in maintaining all the missionaries who 
have worked in Osaka combined. A new 
hospital will be erected. 

The Reformed Church in America has 
been raising an Emergency Fund. The 
alternative, says the Intelligencer, “‘is the 
abandonment of some of our missionary 
work.” The Fund was to clear the deficit 
and allow the Progress Campaign to go 
forward clear of the debt bugbear, which 
was affecting the esprit de corps of the 
workers. 


A Program From This Issue 


Those who like to make a program out 
of an issue of Missions will find that the 
article by Mr. Case on Agricultural 
Missions can be cut into sections, each 
given to a different person, and part turned 
into dialog, with very effective results. 
The work is new and intensely interest 
ing, and full of human touches. 

The Americanization material also lends 
itself admirably to Program purposes. Do 
not fail'to have five minutes of short items 
gathered from The World Fields. Also 
appoint a special reader who will give 4 
synopsis of the contents of the issue. 
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A Good Suggestion 
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In the following extract from a letter 
received recently from the President of a 











JAN WORLD WIDE GUILD 


ES LUIZ UM dda ddadadddaddcc ZY 
CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE, 218 LANCASTER AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


W. W. G. Chapter in Somerville, Mass., 
there is hidden a good suggestion for any 
Guild to follow. See if you can find it? 











‘Crown Him Lord of All” 


Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious; 
See the Man of sorrows now 
From the fight returned victorious! 
Every knee to him shall bow: 
Crown him! crown him! 
Crowns become the victor’s brow. 


Crown the Saviour, angels, crown him! 
Rich the trophies Jesus brings; 
In the seat of power enthrone him, 
While the vault of heaven rings: 
Crown him! crown him! 
Crown the Saviour King of kings! 


Hark, those bursts of acclamation! 
Hark, those loud, triumphant chords! 
Jesus takes the highest station; 
Oh, what joy the sight affords! 
Crown him! crown him! 
King of kings and Lord of lords! 


Lenten Bible Readings 


This copy of Missions will reach you 
just as we are approaching the Easter 
season and I have selected this fine old 
familiar hymn because of its tone of 
triumph and victory. We need the 
courage and strength which this thought 
gives us, that “‘ Jesus shall reign’”’; and so 
let us exult and crown Him in our heart’s 
affection ‘‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” I thought it would be nice for all 
of us W. W. G. girls—North, South, East 
and West—to read together during the 
last four weeks of Lent certain Scripture 
passages, and accordingly I am suggesting 
some as appropriate and helpful, for which 
I acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Literature Department of the Woman's 
Lutheran Society: 


THE Passion STORY 


Sunday, March 6—John 12:1-8 (Jesus Anointed) 
Monday, 7—Matt. 26:17-26; Mark 14:12-21; 
Luke 22:7-13 (Preparation for’ the Passover) 
Tuesday, 8—Matt. 26:26-30; Mark 14:22-26; 
Luke 22:13-20 se Last Supper ) 

Wednesday, 9—Matt. 26:36-45; Mark 14:32-42; 
Luke 22:39-46 (a. the Garden} 

Thursday, 10—Matt. 26:17-56; Mark 14:43-50; 
Luke 22:47-54 (The Betrayal) 


Friday, 11—Matt. 26:56-68 (Christ Before 
the High Priest) 
Saturday, 12—Mark 14:53-65; Luke 22:63-71 


(Christ Before the High Priest) 
att. 26:69-75; Mark 14:66—72; 


Sunday, 13—M 
Luke 22:55-62 (Peter Denies Christ) 
Monday, 14—Matt. 27:1-10 (Judas Repents) 


Tuesday, 15—Matt. 27:11-26; Mark 15:1-15 
apes Before Pilate) 
nesday, 16—Luke 23:1-5, 13-25 (Christ Before 


. 17—Luke 23:6-13 (Christ Before 

erod) 

Friday, 18—Matt. 27:27-30; Mark 15:15-20 
(Christ and the Soldiers) 

Saturday, 19—Matt. 27:31, 32; Mark 15:21; 
Luke 23:26 (Christ Led Away to Be Crucified) 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


Sunday, 20—(Palm Sunday) Matt. 21:1-9 
Monday, 21—Matt. 27:33-44 
Tuesday, 22—Matt. 27:45-53 


Wednesday, 23—Mark 15:22-39 





I’m sure it won’t take Dr. Grose very long 
to make the discovery. 


seeeiey. il Pada J re 
riday, 5—(Good Friday) John 18- ” i i 
Saturday, 26—(Easter Eve) Matt. 27:54-66; We are a new Guild, having had but 


Mark 15:40-47; Luke 23:50-56; John 19:31-42 three regular meetings. I wonder if you 


(Eistin)-—Tas Basees Secey ow Waar fs would care to know what we have already 


Means To Us done? Our Women’s Missionary Society 
Sunday, | 27—Matt. 28:1-10. has just sent a barrel to a Southern School. 
Monday, Mark 16:1-8 i i a 
Taste | mie wes In it we put a quilt that we had made our 
Wednesday, 30—Luke 24:13-31 selves, although the cloth and cotton were 
Thursday, _31—John 20:1-18 given us. We seamed the squares for 


Friday, April 1—John 20:19-31 4 : ‘ 
Saturday, _2—Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15; Luke another quilt, which the Women’s Society 


24:45-48; John 3:16 tacked. We aad the jolliest times making 
our quilt. Now we are filling a box of 
hospital supplies—bandages, combs, svap, 
etc., which we will send to the Hospital 
in Hopo, China. 

“One of the girls who can draw is to 
make a map of the world for our Women’s 
Society, which is studying ‘Bible and 
Missions.’ Soon we are going to have a 
missionary poster exhibit. Every girl will 
be asked to make a poster, either by free- 
hand drawing or by cutting pictures and 
8: pasting them on the poster. I think we 
was a little too large and the manufacturer il] offer a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 
said that if it were made smaller the letters to the girl who has the best poster and a 
W. W. G. would not show. Then, too, It year’s subscription to the girl who has the 
would have cost more than twice as much jnost original—the first class for freehand 
because of the increased cost of silver and drawing, and the second for “pasted” 
workmanship, and the fact that the letters york. 


had to be cut out. “T thi 1 Be 
‘hehe P think Mrs. Montgomery’s Bible and 

The ian silver, the centre our Guild Missions a very wonderful and inspiring 
blue in enamel, with the letters embossed p94. | never realized until I read it the 
= silver. : As I write I have not seen a importance of missions, although I have 
finished pin, but the drawing was lovely always been interested.” 
and Miss Crissman, Mr. Hill and I all felt : 
that this is the prettiest pin we have 
had yet. 

We also have new pennants, made of a Well, a good deal if it is a good name 
glorious shade of blue felt with the and you live up to it. In Grand Rapids, 
W. W. G. in Old English letters of white Michigan, there is a Chapter which has a 
felt. There are large and small pennants committee called “The Good Cheer and 
as before at the same prices. Both pins jjq” committee, and I am passing the 


and pennants may be ordered from jqea on. Just think of the chances Guild 
276 Fifth Ave., New York City; Ford girls have to spread ‘good 1 


cheer! 
Building, Boston, Mass.; 2969 Vernon Wouldn't it be great if we could start an 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 563 Columbia Building, epidemic of good cheer, for really it is just 
Los Angeles, Cal.; and last but not least, 45 contagious as measles. Start it the first 
from the Executive Secretary, 218 Lan- thing in the morning when the rest of the 
caster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. family are kind of tired and cross and ‘‘on 
edge,’’ carrying it on at school, and in the 
Those Annual Reports office, and even at your Guild meetings 
It all depends upon your ptompt and when things don’t go just as you would 
accurate filling out of these Report blanks, like. Did you read that article in the 
whether or not your Chapter, Association, Atlantic Monthly for December entitled 
State and District are adequately reported “‘Love’s Minor Frictions”? A word to 
in the Annual Reports of the Woman’s the wise is sufficient. Read it! I have 
Home and Foreign Societies. Please been delighted to know that many uf our 
respond quickly to this request, which is girls are visiting the sick and ‘‘shut ins,” 
really,a very little thing todo. You see it having parties for our New Americans, and 
is a wheel within a wheel. Ifthe Secretary through White Cross work, both for Home 
of the local Chapter sends her report and Foreign Missions, are actually living 
promptly to the Association Secretary, she up to that ‘‘Good Cheer and Aid” name. 
in turn can report promptly to the State “Smile and the world smiles with you; 
officer, and the latter to the District. frown, and you frown alone.” 
Let us prove that we understand the mean- (That is the very best name we have 
ing of the term “good business.” seen in a long time.—Ed. 


Pins and Pennants 


Yes, they surely are ready, and a fine 
new supply of each. The consensus of 
opinion was greatly in favor of the smaller 
pin instead of the star. The original star 





What’s In a Name? 
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Our Jubilee Dormitory 


How is the money coming in? Are you 
following up all of your pledges for our 
Jubilee Dormitory at Swatow, China? 
The money is supposed to be paid in full by 
April 1, so make it your business, you who 
read these lines, to see that all the money 
pledged by the girls in your Chapter is sent 
to your District Treasurer of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
For your convenience I am giving below 
the names and addresses of these Trea- 
surers. You will know your own by her 
location. 

Atlantic—Mrs. Wm. E. Morris, 1502 N. 
19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central—Mrs. S. M. Hauser, 221 W. 61st 

Place, Chicago, IIl. 

Columbia River—Mrs. C. A. Loucks, 

466 E. Eighth St., Portland, Ore. 

East Central—Miss Alberta Dickinson, 

2033 E. 88th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

New England—Miss Hilda L. Olson, 

18 Creighton St., Providence, R. I. 

New York—Mrs. Geo. A. Vaughn, 441 

Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Northwestern—Mrs. E. A. Thayer, 1930 

S. Irving Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rocky Mountain—Mrs. J. E. Hutchingson, 
2427 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

South Pacific—Mrs. H. G. Schoemaker, 
4207 Dalton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
West Central—Mrs. J. B. Long, 31 S. 

Main St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


LES Fete. 


Notes from the Field 


The Chapter at North Adams, Mass., 
meets every week with an average atten- 
dance of twenty-five. They have the grim 
determination of a winner, for even as 
early as December they had chosen the 
spot where they are to hang the reward in 
the Reading Contest, Hofman’s Head of 
Christ. Already half of the members had 
completed the five and others were 
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THIS MARCH OF OUR BURMESE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AT MANDALAY ON VICTORY DAY, 1918, SHOWS WHERE WE ARE 
TO GET OUR W. W. G. MEMBERS IN THAT FAR OFF LAND. 


working. One of the unique bits of 
community service done by this Chapter 
was the supplying of flower vases in some 
of the rooms of the local hospital. 


Ohio never lacks in new ideas.. Long 
ago plans were laid for the second annual 
W. W. G. State Rally at Dayton, March 
4-6, and for a state-wide membership 
drive which closed on February 10. The 
State Secretary-director, Mrs. D. A. 
Terradel, knows how to advertise and how 
to enlist girls as active workers. Cam- 
paigns have been popular in recent years, 
and we've always known that “it pays to 
advertise.”” Perhaps the Ohio plan will be 
suggestive to other state and associational 
secretaries. Here is a copy of the program 
jssued in an attractive form, sure to 
attract attention. 





WHIRLWIND MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
of the 
OHIO WORLD WIDE GUILD 


Jan. 1 to Feb. 10 
“Come On, Let's Tell the World” 


A prize to the Association enlisting the 
most new members. 


An award to the chapter gaining the largest 
per cent increase. 


Chapter No... .of the 
By enrollipg asa NEW member or a FOR- 
MER member I pledge myself to engage 
actively in the following departments of 


the work: 
Check 
Here 


{ ] To pray regularly and definitely for the 
work and workers. 


[ ] To attend Guild meetings. 


ey 


Program : 

[ ] To par-| social activities | Indicate 
ticipate as Mater one choice 
in: Reading J OF more. 

Study books ; 

[ ] To Reading Contest books Indicate 

read: | “Missions” choice. 


) 











{ ] To contribute through the church mis- 
sionary treasury. 


[ ] To do White Cross Work. 


(City and State) 


NOTE: Checking any three of the above 
(one of the three to be ‘‘to contribute’’) constitutes 
one an active member of the Guild. 





Guild work in Wyoming is not measured 
by local chapter reports but by individual 
lives. One of the fine things done by the 
Wyoming girls was the purchase of a 
Guild tent for the Summer Assembly at 
Hyattville. Last year nine girls attended, 
and many more are planning to come this 
year. Distances are great in Wyoming 
and Chapter fellowship is almost im- 





possible. Let us pray that in every 

Chapter the vision may grow, and His . 
will be done in individual lives. Behe 
h: 
flue (; if Chri 
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Herald-ing Helps Go y 

t 
The Woman’s Foreign Society has He ti 
printed five fascinating Kindergarten — 
leaflets, charmingly illustrated, on their bre 
kindergartens in India, Assam, East, West FR 
and South China. These should be in the xe 
hands of every Herald Band Leader and 
may be ordered from the Literature Love ; 
Department, 276 Fifth Ave., New York — 
City. With our Japanese Kindergarten net 

0 





leaflet, ‘‘Questions for Heralds to Answer,” 
we have a splendid collection of stories on 
this branch of our work. 








We are indebted to Miss Bertha Bennett 
for the new Guild heading, with its White 
Rose symbol. Thanks! 
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CHILDREN'S WORLD CRUSADE 
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Wits and Wicks 


Brighten up your wits, Crusaders, by 
lighting them with some never failing 
Wicks, which have stood every test that 
can be made, and still burn brighter and 
brighter the more they are used. You 
don’t have to put in a new battery every 
six weeks or refill the tank. Once you light 


‘your own Wick, it never gives you any 


trouble. Doesn’t it? I’ll leave you to 
decide about A.F.G.L. and others in the 
Missionary Bible Alphabet that I am 
giving below. For these are the Wicks 
that Ireferto. Light your wits with these 
Bible verses and you will not have a 
darkened mind. Every Crusader who will 
learn this Alphabet and recite it perfectly 
may have 15 Honor Points to his credit. 
I want every Crusader to work for this. 
By sending to the Literature Headquarters 
of the Lutheran Church, 884 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., you can buy for 10 cents 
a dozen printed copies of this Alphabet. 
Also, there is a wall chart, 11 x 13 inches, 
attractively printed in red and black for 
10 cents, which would be nice to put up in 
your Company Room. As weare studying 
how the Bible was taken to different 
countries, we want to learn just as much 
about the book itself as possible. Mrs. 
E. C. Cronk has written five story leaflets, 
“Favorite verses of Great Missionaries, ”’ 
which may be secured from the Lutheran 
Board (address as above) for 6 cents for the 
five. Also enclose 10 cents for two copies 
of “What is a Colporteur,”’ a set of pictures 
showing every kind of conveyance that car- 
ries Bibles over-land, on the sea and in the 
air. 
Missionary Bible Alphabet 
“—* Father hath sent Me, even so send I you, 
Behold, 11 I tring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all the people. Luke 2:10. 

Christ Jesus came into the world - save sinners, of 
which I am chief. 1 Tim. 1:1 

Draw nigh to God, and he ‘vill = nigh to you. 


James 4:8, 
Even so, let your light shine before men, that they 


may see your good works, and od your Father - 


which is in Heaven. Matt. 5:1 

Freely ye received, freely give. Matt. 10 

Go ye into all the world and preach the Piss to 
the whole creation. Mark 16:15. 

He that loseth his life for My sake shall find it. 
Matt. 10:39. 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto Me. 
Matt. 25:40. 

Jesus spake unto them saying, I am the Light of 
the World. John 8:12 
now ye that Jehovah He is God, it is He that has 


made us. Psalm 100:3. 
Love your enemies, — pray for them that perse- 
cute you. Matt 


y grace is and — thee, my be power is made 
Perfect in weakness. 2 Cor. 1 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. Zech 4:6. 

Other sheep I have, which were not of this fold; 
them also I must bring. John 10:1 

y ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He 

send forth laborers into his harvest. Matt. 9:38. 
uit you like men; be strong. 1 Cor. 16:13. 
emember the words of the Lord Jesus, that He 
Himself said, it is more blessed to give than to 
Teceive. Acts. 20:35. 


Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto Me; for to such belongeth the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Matt. 19:14. 

Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path. Psalm 119:105. 

Underneath thee are the everlasting arms. Deut. 


Verily, Verily I say unto you, He that believeth on 
Me, hath eternal life. John 6 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to ‘do, do it with thy 
might. Ecc. 9:10. 

eXcept a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth by itself alone, but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit. John 12:24. 

Ye are the light of the world. Matt. 5:14. 

Zion heard and was glad, and the daughters of 
Judah rejoiced. Psalm 97:8 (American Revision). 
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Work Your Wits 


Through a mischance, the pictures here 
given, taken from the Chinese Children’s 
magazine Happy Childhood were omitted 
from the November issue of Missions and 
so of course, you couldn’t write me what 
you thought they were about. Now you 
have a chance. Write, in not more than 
100 words, and send to me, your idea of 
what these pictures tell, and in May 
Missions I will give the name of the 
Crusader who came the nearest to the 
truth and the actual translation given by 
one of our Chinese Missionaries. 


Vay < Airtd 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WRITE IN 100 WORDS OR LESS YOUR IDEA OF WHAT THESE PICTURES TELL, 


BEGINNING WITH II. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE BEST WAYS TO USE YOUR WITS 


AND PRACTISE WRITING GOOD ENGLISH. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
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New Lamps for Old 
But THE SAME SPIRITUAL FUEL 


BE ace oes was an intensity of purpose— 
a sharply defined goal and a single- 
minded, enthusiastic drive toward it that 
irresistibly brought things to pass,” said I 
to the Woman of Vision, as we sat talking 
of the spirit of our kinsfolk of ‘‘the airly 
days.” : 

“It seems to me we have slowed down 
and lost something of the dynamic in- 
tensity with the widening of the channel 
and the enlargement of the horizon. Of 
course if those splendid old leaders reawoke 
and took their bearings for a fresh life- 
enlistment today, they would never think 
of imposing upon us the knee-breeches, 
powdered wigs and voluminous hoop skirts 
of their former thinking, but would realize 
at once the necessity for a fresh pre- 
sentation of their old truths in terms of 
present-day needs and conditions. I 
wonder, though, where we could find the 
dynamic equivalent of their intense pur- 
posefulness.”’ 

“In the Missionary Passion,” she replied, 
leaning earnestly forward. “In that 
splendid enthusiasm for establishing the 
Reign of God and ministering to human 
need to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The Church has lately been in the shallows 
between two deeps. We must urge her 
forward to this new endeavor, which is 
both wide and deep.” 

I have pondered the problem much of 
late and am increasingly certain that The 
Woman of Vision is right. The dynamic 
for the Church in this new day is neither 
fighting for the form of the faith, nor 
theology or doctrine, but actuating the 
Great Commission to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Everything that you and I 
can do to awaken the Missionary Passion 
will not only wing the gospel message but 
resuscitate in an anemic Church the vital 
forces which will bring back to her all the 
virility of her youth. In that quaint book, 
John Goff’s Religion, occurs this pregnant 
sentence: ‘‘ With a powerful devil to fight, 
we ain’t got any ammunition to waste on 
each other.” Vis-a-vis factions in churches, 
communities and denominations will afford 
the best demonstration of their faith by 
setting about their Father’s Business. 


But How? 


By uninterrupted contact with the mission- 
ary enterprise. The Spirit of God can be 
depended upon to do the rest. If pastors, 
Sunday school superintendents and the 
church leaders, both men and women, are 
saturated with missionary literature and 
seek fresh, attractive ways of presenting 
this to young and old in the various depart- 


ments of church activity, the enthusiasm 
will unfailingly develop. The present and 
several succeeding issues of The Open 
Forum will be devoted to suggestions for 
making missionary propaganda attractive. 
Inasmuch as the sources and supply of 
missionary information are fundamental, 
we will consider a few of them—briefly, at 
first, but in a more extended way later. 
Often the most effective beginning is not 
by the acreage planting of an entire meet- 
ing but the dropping of a seedling here and 
there (frequently) in the service prayers, 
the illustrations in the sermons, the in- 
formal testimonies in the regular prayer 
meetings. Mr. Bryte, in the course of the 
discussion of the prayer meeting topic, 
rises and says: “I got new light on this 
vexed Japanese-American question when 
I read in a recent number of The Baptist 
the opinion of Rev. William Axling, our 
missionary in Tokyo, now at home on 
furlough,” etc. Or, Mrs. Wide Awake 
remarks: “Our discussion of the un- 
desirable hyphenated situation in America 
reminds me of what I saw in The Watch- 
man-Examiner last week, on the page 
devoted to The New World Movement. 
It seems that in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
there are now about 15,000 Slovaks among 
whom there has been very little evangelical 
work until it was started under Baptist 
auspices by Miss Mary Vraspir,”’ etc. 


AnD WHERE? 


1. An unlimited supply of such choice 
seedlings may be found in every issue of 
those two Baptist weeklies. 

2. The special literature of the General 
Board of Promotion. This includes that 
wonderfully attractive publication, ‘‘The 
World at The Cross Roads” (profusely 
illustrated); “‘The Quicken Book;’’ ‘The 
Survey,” with a great variety of ready- 
made programs for its use; ‘‘Achieving the 
Impossible;’’ ‘Shall We Pay Our New 
World Movement Pledges?’’; ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the New World Movement;” ‘‘The 
New World Movement Goal, How to 
Reach it?’’ and many other leaflets. 

3. The leaflet literature prepared by our 
two Woman’s Societies recently, especially 
for use among women and children in con- 
nection with the Million-Dollar Easter 
Offering, is fresh and attractive. Send for 
it at once if not already at hand. 

4. The splendid pageant prepared by Dr. 
Charles Arbuckle and Dr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley entitled ‘‘The Ever-Living 
Christ,” while intended primarily for an 
Easter service for the Sunday school, is of 
such unusual excellence and _ timeless 


missionary content that it can easily be 
adapted for presentation on any date, 
before the entire church or any department 


been prepared for those who find the full 
dramatic arrangement beyond their re- 
sources. Let no reader of The Open Forum 
fail to examine this most worthful and 
fascinating vehicle for missionary in- 
formation with 4 view to giving it in one 


form or the other in his or her church. 


Supplies mentioned above may all be 
obtained free upon application at the 
General Board of Promotion or the nearest 
literature headquarters. 

5. The new joint catalog of all our 
Baptist missionary literature is a veritable 
Baedaker’s Guide Book for a round-the- 
world ramble, and will point you to what 
you want on any field, including classifi- 
cations of things inspirational, devotional, 
biographical, informational, descriptive, 
pictorial (including maps, charts, pictures, 
post cards, stereopticon lectures with 
slides, etc.), educational and financial. 
There is an abundance of stories, dialogs, 
programs, pageants and poems. Send for 
one and keep it where you can lay your 
hand on it readily. 

6. Missions Magazine. This is far and 
away the greatest treasure house of current 
information and inspiration. Plans for 
getting it into every family in the church 
are among those best worth while in your 
present year’s program. Here are a few 
that have been sent in as tried-and-not- 
found-wanting in various churches: 

1. As a gift. One woman’s missionary 
society gives a year’s subscription to its 
missionary magazine to every bride in the 
congregation. What better incense than 
Missions for a new family altar? 

In certain churches, every new recruit by 
letter, experience or baptism received a 
subscription to the denominational maga- 
zine as a part of the Hand-of-Fellowship 
ceremony. One could guarantee heavy 
profits on the initial investment in the 
way of subscriptions ‘for benevolences. 
Missions makes a far more attractive 
birthday, Christmas or Easter gift than car 
loads of the embroidery, tatting, drawn 
work or china painting on which women 
supposed to be absorbed in the King’s 
Business spend their spare moments. 

2. As a circulating medium. I know a 
loyal Congregationalist in Newton Center, 
Mass., who not only reads her copy of 
Missions from cover to cover, but 
promptly mails it to an elderly friend in 
Canton, Illinois, who in turn mails it to 
still another friend of limited resources. 
A pretty good compounding of interest on 
the original dollar, that! 

Another woman makes out a regular 
itinerary for her magazine, insisting that 
it round up at her house by a certain date, 
in the hope that readers all along the route 
will become sufficiently interested to 
subscribe. 

Frequent lending of copies to friends 
with requests that they read certain 
marked articles and return the magazines 
by a given date is another worthy bait. 

3. The lure of sample-serving. Use the 
leading authorship in any given number of 








thereof. A simplified form of program has 
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MisstIONS—say Janyary of the current 
year—as a basis for a fanciful reception. 
Send out written invitations for the re- 
cipients to meet Dr. Howard B. Grose of 
New York City; Mrs. Lillie S. Bousfield, 
of Sunwuhsien, China; Dr. C. D. Leach, of 
Huchow, China, etc., etc., all of whom in 
the person of competent proxies, would 
step out of January Missions for ‘the 
occasion. Choose such bright, capable 
people to reproduce (not read) the corres- 
ponding articles that the originals may not 
suffer at the hands of their proxies. This 
is very important. 

In similar vein ene may announce the 
presentation of a Living Magazine, as 
September Missions (it would be well to 
select a recent number, if the subject 
matter is suitable) will come to life at 2:30 
on next Friday afternoon. At the 
appointed time, Miss A. steps forward 
saying, ‘I am the title page,” proceeding 
to recite “Brotherhood.” Mrs. B. an- 
nounces herself as The Story, telling the 
first chapter of ‘‘The Sunshine Baby” or 
one of Coe Haynes’ frontier incidents. 
Various other personifications of striking 
features may be added, ending with some- 
thing devotional or inspirational as a 
climax, the last individual to appear being 
the Subscription Agent. 

Another very clever device is ‘‘ Examin- 
ation Day at Podunk Center,” a class in 
General Information being given an oral 
examination. The examiner, in cap and 
gown, propounds a great variety of live 
questions prepared with reference to sub- 
ject matter in recent numbers of MIssIons 
(but not so announced, of course). 
Number One either fails altogether or 
gives a very inadequate answer, another 
member of the class eagerly volunteering 
to answer. Number Two has a similar 
experience, the same bright member 
holding up her hand for permission to 
supplement this failure. Thus it continues 
through as many questions and answers as 
may be desired, the examiner finally wiping 
his spectacles and looking the Bright 
Scholar deliberately over, then asking, 
“Who are you and where did you get all 
this information?’ The B. S. proudly 
replies, “O, I’m a faithful reader of 
Missions and I knew the first answer 
because I had read such and such an 
article on page 9 of February Missions. 
I found the second answer on page so and 
so of December Missions,” etc. The 
wind-up of the affair might profitably be 
the appointment of the B. S. as Educator 
at Large, or Commissioner of General 
Education to supply the audience with 
similar means of information. 


* * 


Further suggestions for the dissemin- 

ation of missionary information are 
farnestly solicited. Send your best 
program of your most successful plan to 
Mrs. Aitchison, at 100 Alta Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The Church School of Missions 
Waat Is It? 


The Church School of Missions is the 
new idea of great promise in mission study. 
It is the whole church membership organ- 
ized into graded classes, studying simul- 
taneously for a period of six to ten weeks 
the whole world field. 

It is not a theory, it is a clearly conceived 
and successfully operated plan of mission- 
ary education which seeks to include the 
entire church in its classes. It has passed 
beyond the experimental stage and is 
being commended on every hand. 

It has been tried by many churches large 
and small, city, suburban and rural, in our 
own and other denominations throughout 
the United States, and all are enthusiastic 
about it. 

It is adaptable to local conditions. Jt 
works. 

SomME RESULTS 


The Church School of Missions has a fine 
record of achievement, but space permits 
only a few illustrations and these we have 
drawn from different parts of the country. 

The First Baptist Church of Redlands, 
California, has held such a school for four 
seasons. The first and second sessions 
used the regular study textbook, while the 


third used ‘The Survey.” The first school- 


had five classes; the men averaging 35, 
women 44, senior B.Y.P.U. 45, high school 
B.Y.P.U. 23, junior 23. In .the second 
school there were eight classes, and the 
total attendance each week ran 268, 275, 
263, 276, 287, 294. The third session of 


five weeks with seven classes averaged 196. , 


Results noted were: Reading of missionary 
literature was increased ; the men organized 
for mission study; a desire to do as well as 
study Americanization brought a group of 
Japanese children into the Bible school. 
The fourth session closed recently. The 
largest attendance was 321, and the lowest 
252. The allotment of this church for the 
New World Movement was $67,250. 
The church subscribed $68,185, added 187 
members during the year, and report at 
present a total membership of 663. 

The First Baptist Church of Indian- 
apolis conducted a Church School of 
Missions which it advertised as “A 
Winter’s Night College,’”’ and had seven 
classes studying the ‘“‘ Baptist Survey”’ for 
nine weeks, with the following record of 
attendance: Enrollment—Men 79, women 
142, senior girls 27, senior boys 25, junior 
girls 40, junior boys 32, primary 48, a 
total of 393, with average attendance of 
266. Classes were attended by official 
boards. The enterprise was directed by 
the young men of the church. The New 
World Movement allotment was $290,000, 
amount subscribed $301,782. 

The First Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass., 
had a most successful school, using ‘ The 
Survey” as their basis of study. They 
met at 5:30 when a cafeteria supper was 
served. At 6:30 they went into their 
classes which were followed by the prayer 
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service. The testimony of the pastor was 
that they had never had such prayer meet- 
ings as following these sessions studying 
the needs of the field. This church more 
than made its quota in the New World 
Movement. 

First Baptist Church of San Bernardino, 
California, held three sessions of School of 
Missions, meeting Sunday evenings at 
6:30, the attendance ranging from 100 to 
164, with a large proportion young people. 
The last evening each class put on a special 
demonstration of the work covered in the 
course, and four young men made a con- 
fession of Christ and united with the 
church the following week. Five young 
people offered themselves for Christian 
life service and led in very generous pledges 
of money toward the New World Move- 
ment. 

This school also has one worth while 
missionary play each winter, and is now 
planning to give ‘‘ The Heroine of Ava”’ as 
appropriate to follow the study of ‘‘The 
Bible and Missions.” 

The School of Missions had its inception 
in California and has been more widely 
used there than in any other State. 
Among the many testimonials received we 
give a single quotation from Rev. A. W. 
Rider: 

“‘Many a Young People’s Society has 
grown lifeless and its constant emphasis on 
a testimony meeting has not availed to lift 
it out of arut- In numerous cases a short 
interval of participation in this study 
course has sent the young people back, 
fired with new ideals of life service, which 
have revolutionized the work of the 
society. The attendance at these schools 
has frequently ranged from 200 to 250 in 
churches where the usual attendance at 
the Young People’s Societies had been but 
50. The large number of students going 
from the School of Missions into the eve- 
ning service in numerous instances has 
carried life into hitherto listless evening 
congregations.” 

A booklet entitled “‘The Church School 
of Missions,” giving details on plans, 
preparation, courses, etc., is just off the 
press and can be secured by sending 5 cents 
to the Missionary Education Department, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Word of Caution 


An appeal is being received in the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention 
from the deacons and pastor of a church in 
Arkansas for aid in building a new Baptist 
church. Arkansas is in the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and appeals for 
church edifice work in that State should be 
made. only to Southern Baptists. 

CHARLES L. WHITE, 
Executive Secretary A.B. H. M.S. 


When money ts so greatly needed for work 
that is accredited, it is in place to scan most 
carefully the outside appeals for our aid. 





Young Americans who need 
a chance for a good life 
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The Book of Remembrance for 1921 


PREPARED BY DR. E. M. POTEAT TO BE PRINTED EACH MONTH IN “MISSIONS” 




















Monthly Calendar of Prayer 
If we learn to pray from the Bible, we 


shall cultivate in our prayer the large ¢ 


humane note of a universal Gospel.—P. T. 
Forsyth. 


APRIL—CHINA 


Thanksgiving for the progress of the Christian 
movement in China. 

For open doors and enlarging opportunities. 

For a growing Christian fellowship. 

That the great nation may be given wisdom to 
meet its pressing problems. 

For the government officials. 

For the Christian leaders of the land. 

For the students organized to help their 


country. 

. For the motherhood of China. 

For the childhood of China. 

. For all the Christian missionary forces. 

. For South China’s completion of a “cycle” of 
blessed service. 

. For our East China Mission. 

. For far-away West China. 

. For the multitudes in need of Christ. 

. For the Chinese churches, 

. For the Sunday schools. 

. For the Bible women. 

. For the Chinese pastors and evangelists. 

. For the schools and colleges. 

. For the medical work. 

. For the translators of the Bible. 

. For the producers of Christian literature. 

. For the Chinese students in America. 

. For recruits so badly needed. 

. For the new missionaries. 

. For those who fight the liquor traffic. 

. For an evangelistic awakening. 

. For missionaries who are about to break under 
their burdens. ~ 

. For those who have peculiar problems. 

. For the administrative bodies in China. 


moots 


FSo~o Now 


— 





Bible Studies 
THIRTEENTH WEEK—Marcu 27-Aprit 2 


Memory VersE—Luke 11:1 
Lresson—Acts 4:23-31 


1. As soon as they are released, Peter and John 
= a prayer meeting. People go to their own 
place. 

2. These men had asked Jesus to teach them 
how to pray. (Compare Luke 11:1 and Acts 4:31.) 
Between these two verses these men had learned 
how to pray. 

3. Three stages in their training. 

(a) We call it the Lord’s Prayer, but our Lord 
gave it to the disciples as a lesson in praying. 

(b) Praying in his name. In the last discourse, 
John 14-16, Jesus had told them to pray in his 
name. He did not mean that they were to add his 
name to their prayers as a sort of talisman to 
sanctify petitions which might otherwise be un- 
acceptable. We do not pray in his name when we 
attach his name to a prayer reeking with selfishness. 
We pray in his name when we are enveloped by his 
presence and controlled by his will. All such prayer 
is answered. 

(c) Praying in the Holy Spirit. After Pentecost 
these men, conscious of a tremendous task and of 
infinite resources in their risen Lord, prayed in the 
Power of the Holy Spirit and the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together. 

We thank thee for admitting us into thy throne room, 
for inviting us to speak with thee and to make requests 
of thee. Teach us how to deport ourselves in these 
august privileges. 


FOURTEENTH WEEK—ApRIL 3-9 


Memory VERSES—Eph. 1-22, 23 

Lesson—Acts 5:12-24 

1. Many miracles, many believers. It is not 
said that these were added to the church, but rather 
they were added to the Lord. The growing com- 
munity was rather a life than an organization, its 
life centered in Christ. 


2. The Sadducees in a rage have all the apostles 


thrown into prison. An angel of the Lord de- 


livered them. 


3. And when the assembly came together and 
sent for their prisoners, lo! they were not to be 
ound. But they have not run away; they have 
gone to the most public place in the city, to the 
temple itself, and are there preaching to the people. 


4. When they are finally brought without 
violence, it is not they but the court itself who are 
the accused. ; 

5. Note again Peter’s charge. The risen Jesus 
you killed; our fathers’ God exalted him. He is a 
prince (sovereignty); he is a Saviour (salvation), 
and so a new way for the forgiveness of sins is 
proclaimed in him 

6. The assembly in a frenzy grate their teeth, 
but are saved from precipitate murder by Gamaliel. 
History talks and quiets them, 

Blessed be God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, that 
no situation is difficult for thee. Thou hast infinite 
resources for the protection and the deliverance of thy 
people. Keep us true to thyself and to the work thou 
hast given us, and then no harm can befall us. 


FIFTEENTH WEEK—Apnri 10-16 


Memory VERSES—2 Cor. 4:8, 9 
Lesson—Acts 5:25-32 


1. These apostles rejoice that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for the Name. They could have 
saved themselves by denying their Lord, but they 
acknowledged a supreme allegiance and will not 
compromise it. No human authority has the right 
to intervene between a man and his God 


2. In verses 30-31 Peter preaches his whole 
gospel to the supreme court of the nation. Here 
again the courage of their original equipment in the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit appears and towering 
above the supreme court of the nation Peter again, 
like his Lord, opens a way of faith to men before 
whom in an earlier day he would have quailed in fear. 

Help those who are called before kings and coun- 
selors to give a clear testimony. Save them in their 
hour of testine from denying thee Enable them to 
wa in reproaches and persecutions for thy name's 
sake. 


SIXTEENTH WEEK—Apnri 17-23 


Memory VERSE—Prov. 21:30 
Lresson—Acts 5:33-42 


1. Fighting against God, Gamaliel warns them 
that they may be found on the wrong side. Time 
will tell. It is a long and futile fight, the fight 
against God. Men fight against him in their hearts, 
not knowing that the way of victory is through 
surrender to him. Men fight against him in their 
policies, not knowing that the way of success is the 
way of his commandments. 

2. “‘The Holy Spirit whom God hath given to 
them that obey him.” Only to the obedient can 
the Spirit be given. Cherished sin blocks all the 
approaches Godward. “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me. A will in 
rebe'lion against the will of God can not find the 
way of peace, can not receive the spirit of power. 
Only when we say from the heart, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.” do we open the door for the incoming of 
the Spirit. 

Forgive us, Lord, that we ever fought against thee, 
and now that we have surrendered to hee in happy 
obedience do thou flood our spirits with peace and 
light through the Holy Spi:it whom thon hast given to 
ai. who ohey thee. 


SEVENTEENTH WEEK—Aprit 24-30 


MeEmorY VERSE—2 Tim. 1:10 

Lresson—Acts 6:1-15 

1. Stress of circumstances, growth in numbers, 
compels growth of organization. 

2. They were embarrassed in the working of the 
plan of a common purse and the beautiful comity of 
this first Christian community is shown by the fact 
that as the complaint arose among Greek-speaking 
Jews that their widows were neglected, the church 
proceeded to appoint Greek-speaking members to 
have charge of the daily distribution. 

3 Among these our historian selects Stephen for 
special mention, of whom two things: 

(a) He evidently had an encounter with Saul of 
Tarsus in the synagogue of the freedmen Jews 
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(verse 9). Saul was from Cilicia, and the record is 
that Saul and his friends could not withstand the 
wisdom and power with which Stephen spoke. 
It is hard to forgive a man who has beaten us in 
debate, and doubtless already Saul had discovered 
in Stephen something that he himself did not have. 

(b) Read Acts 7:59-8:1. Here we have the first 
Christian death on record. Observe how like his 
Lord Stephen died. Contrast our black funerals, 
a dark inheritance from paganism, with the exulta- 
tion of Stephen's going to be with his Lord. 


We thank thee for the story of the first Christian's 
death; and that thou canst deliver all them who through 
fear of death are subject to bondage (Heb. 2:14-15). 
We thank thee for the shining faces of the saints. 
Anoint us with the oil of gladness and cause our faces 
to shine with the light of the joy of thy great salvation. 





A Birthday Calendar 


Birthday of the Missionaries and Officers of the 
Missionary and other Cooperation and A filiating 
Organizations of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Abbreviations—Figures in parenthesis indicate 
date of appointment. Word following indicates 
field or form of service. Letters in parenthesis indi- 
cate Board or Society. (F), American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. (H), American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. (WF), Women’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. (WH), Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society.. (P), 
American Baptist Publication Society. (SC), —_ 
Convention. (E), Board of Education. (M), Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. (UA), under 
appointment. 


APRIL, 1921 


E. Carroil Condict ('12), Burma (F). 
Geo. J. Feis ('92), Philippines (F). 
Rev. Leslie B. Moss (’15), E. China (F). 
Rev. G. N. Thomssen ('82), So. India (F). 
Mrs. Mary M. Allen, Chinese, Sacramento, 
Calif. (H). 
Lois Wentworth, Bacone Coll., Okla. (H). 
Miss Ruth Watson, Benedict College (H). 
Miss Frida Wall ('19), W. China (WF). 
Senorita Francesca Salas, Mexico (WH). 
Mrs. Robert Gray (SC). 
Prof. T. G. Brownson, Benedict College (H). 
Miss Margaret Sutherland, Bishop College (H). 
Rev. J. B. Bell, Ariz. 
3. P R. Hackett (13), Burma (F). 
Miss Ursula Dresser (’18), So. India (WF). 
Miss Lillian V. Wagner ('98), So. India (WF). 
Rev. Trinidad Armendariz, Jr., Mexico (H). 
P. E. Fry (H). 
B. Kjenstad, Norwegian (H). 
Miss Lucy P. Bonney (’20), Burma (F). 
Peter J. Henry, Virginia Union University (H). 
4. A. “aa te eo Mexican Missionary, Fresno, 
ali 
One 3 aaa Missionary Pastor, Redding, 
alif 
5. Miss Elizabeth Carr (’06), Miners (WH). 
Clarence E. Blanc ('18), Assam (F). 
Mrs. Walter D. Sutton (20), Burma (F). 
Miss wre Hedborg ('14), Scandinavians 


. C. Richardson ('04), Burma (F). 

W. Padelford Executive Sec., 

Board of Education (E). 

Rev A. A. Ohrn (SC). 

Rev. O. W. Seeiiens (SC). 

J. E. Boen, Norwegian (H). 

Mrs. M. E. Dansby, Jackson College (H). 

Ruth H. Hall (’20), So. China (WF). 

Rev. J. W. Anderson, Ohio (SC). 

Mrs. Edward H. Clayton (’12), E. China (F). 

A. K. McCall ('19), Colporter (H). 

C. W. Botts, Nebraska (SC). 

Miss Amy Purcell ('13), Chinese (WH). 

Miss Viola Olson (13), Portuguese (WH). 

Aner) Degenring, M.D. ('06), So. India 

Florence R. Weaver, M.D. ('15), So. India 
(WF) 


Miss Clarissa A. Hewey ('16), E. China (WF). 
Rev. H. B. Benninghoff (’01), Japan (F) 

Rev. E. H. Jones ('84), Japan (F). 

Rev. Cornelius Unruh (04), So. India (F). 
Rev. R. H. Seitner, Idaho (SC). 
Mrs. Oliver H. Sisson ('17), Burma (F). 
Andrew Blomquist ('07), Bible Worker (P). 
Mrs. Clara T. Joyce, Benedict College (H). 
Mrs. W. T. Elmore, Field Representative (BP). 
Mrs. Harold I. Frost ('11), Bengal-Orissa (F). 
Rev. Benjamin Urquidi, Mexicans (SC). 

G. I. Cardellicchio, Italians (H). 

G. W. Lawrence, Michigan (SC). 

M. E. Bentley, State Evangelist. Oregon (SC). 
Lilla Sawver ('09), Roumanians ( \B 

Mrs. R. B. Longwell ('06), Assam (F). 

-_ Jos. B. Gleason, University of Wisconsin 


(E). 
V. A. Vanderhoof ('15), SS. Field Worker (P). 
T. W. Harris, Missionary Pastor, Caspar. 


1. Rev. 
Rev. 


6 


8 


10. 


11. 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


22. 


24, 


25. 


Rev. W. R. Millam, Colporter. 

G. B. Castellini, Italians (H). 

Miss Erminie F. Eyles, Bishop College (H). 

Dorothy Dowel! (’20). Philippines (WF). 

Miss Carrie E. Hesseltine (17), Burma (WF). 

Miss Ethel A. Masales (19), Assam: (WF). 

Miss Pauline G. Vegh ('17), S.S. Worker, 
Immigrants (P). 

Rev A. A. Layton, Anaconda. 

Miss Juana Barrios, Cuba (H). 

Mrs. C H. Heptonstall (97), Burma (F). 

Mrs. Robert Wellwood (’91), W. China (F). 

Mrs. L. W. Valentine, Benedict College (H). 

Miss Edith E. Hollis (13), So. India (WF). 

Miss May Hamilton, Spelman Seminary (WH). 

Miss Christine Bossen (’20), Indians (WH). 

Miss Josephine Pliego ('15), Mexico (WH) 

Katherine M. Stewart ('17), Secretary to 
Business Manager (P). 

Rev. John R. George (SC). 

John A. Westin, Swedish (H). 

Arcola Pettit (’20), E. Chinn (WF) 

E. H Hayden, Oregon (SC) 

Rev. Gerald M. Richards, Ohio (SC). 


Rev. George R. Varney, Oregon, Agricultural - 


Col'ege (E). 
Allyn K. Foster (’20), (E). 
M. Steucsek, Slovaks (H). 
Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, Chairman Board 
of Managers (F). 
Mrs. P. R. Bakeman ('06), E. China (F). 
Mrs.Chas P Collett (’19), Bengal- Orissa (F). 
Miss E. Edna Scott (00) Burma (WF). 
Miss ux Hagquist (19), Congo (WF). 
. F. Judkins, Colporter (P). 


Rev. J. Russell Case (’16), Burma (F). 

Miss Alice Steer, Indians (WH). 

Miss Mattie Fisher (’18), Negroes (WH) 

Miss I.ucy H. Booker ('92) So. India (WF). 
Rev. 7 L. Barkley (H). 

Mrs. W..W Cossum (’20) China (F). 

Miss Eleanor Blackmore ('16), Nicaragua 


(WH). 
Rev. E. W. Kelly (’82), Burma (F) 
Isak Berg, Swedish (H). 
B. B. Dansby, Jackson College (H). 
Miss Anna Boorman (’86), Negroes (WH). 
Miss Clara A. Converse ('90), Japan (WF). 
Mrs. Francis W. Goddard ('03), E. China (F). 
Rev. S. P. Shaw, Director of Promotion, So. 
Dak. (SC). 
Miss Harriet Phinney (’86) Burma (WF). 
aa James H. Davis (H). 
Z. C. O'Farrell (H). 
ct ne State University, Louisville, 
Rev. oo Morris, So. Dakota (SC). 
Miss Rose E. Nicolet ('09), Philippines (WF). 
Mrs. Thos S. Denham ('20), Philippines. 
Rev. J. Francis Ingram (’03), Burma (F). 
Miss Olive A. Hastings (’19), Burma’ (F). 
Mrs. John C. Humphreys (’10), W. China (F). 
Mrs. Jesse F. Smith ('00), Burma (F). 
—— Eugene Tull (13), S.S. Field Worker 


Rev. G. W. Cassi H). 

Rudolf L. oe Ay (20), W. China (F). 

Mrs. William W. Zwick ('20), So. China (F). 

A. E. Scoville, Virginia Union University (H). 

Alice C. Glazier ('20), So. India (WF). 

Mr. Thos. H. Hagen ('02), Religious Edu- 
cation (P). 

Mrs. Daniel S. Dye ('19), W. China (F). 

Mrs. Peter A. McDiarmid ('11), Congo (F). 

Asher K. Mather (14), Assam (F) 

Rev. Manuel Noyola, Mexico (H). 

Rev. T. H. Hagen (SC). 

B. H. Thorlakson (H). 

Rev. Hardie Connor (H). 

Miss Rocena L. Stockwell ('17), Syrians (WH). 

Miss May Gilbert (18), Mexico (WH). 

Rev. P. E. Moore ('91), Assam (F) 

Rev C. E. Tingley, North Dakota (SC). 

Joseph Ardelean ('17), Roumanians (H). 

C. E. Tingley, Supt: Bay Cities Missionary 

.. San Francisco (H). 

M Garcia, Porto Rico (H). 

R. P. Blevins (H). 

George Podlesney, Russians (H). 

Rev. G. W. Kehoe. Minnesota (SC). 

Dr. Maud Kinnaman ('17), So. India (WF). 

Miss L. Jennie Crawford (’09), W. China (WF). 

Miss Amy Crosby ('13), Japan-(WF). 

Mrs. Harold W. Smith (‘11), Burma (F) 

Mrs. Clarence E. VanHorn ('14), Burma (F). 

Rev. F. B. Igler, Univ. of Pa. (E). 

— Anderson Boston Italian Mission 


Rev. L. B. Rogers ('07), Burma (F). 

Rev. C. L. Conrad (‘19), India (F). 

Mrs. T. V. Witter ('12), So. India (F). 

Miss Mary Cressy (’08), E. China (WF). 

Miss Ficra E. Ayres (93), Burma (WF). 

W. H. Bayles (’15), S.S. Field Worker (P). 

Miss Minnie B. Pound ('03), Burma (WF). 

Miss Amelia E. Dessa (’91), So. India (WF). 

Rev. Edwin B. Singer, Missionary Pastor, 
Paso Robles, Calif. (SC). 

Rev. Fred E. Stockton, Director of Promotion, 
No. Dakota (SC). 


MISSIONS 


26. Miss Alma Kurtz (’13), Slavs (WH). 
Miss Ella D. Cheeseman (’19), Assam (F). 
rs. C. A. Nichols (’79), Burma (F). 
Miss Lavina Mead (’87), Japan (WF). 
L. J. Olson, Swedish (H). 
J. D. Stewart, Coleman Academy (H). 
W. A. Ley Virginia Union University (H). 
27. Rev. E. N. Harris (’ wp). Burma (F). 
John Vierira (19), (H 
Rev. Alberto Valle, El Salvador (H). 

28. Miss Fannie L. Allen (92), Russians (WH). 
Rev. a Mrs. C. R. Marsh (’92), So. India (F). 
Mrs. L. H. Mosier ('06), Burma (F). 

Miss Grace Lewison (’20), Assam (F). 
A. E. Belstrom, Swedish (H). 

Joseph S. Kennard, Jr. (’20), Japan (F). 
Myrtle Denison (’20), W. China (WF). 
J. E. Kanarr ('19), W. Washington (SC). 

29. Mrs. J. A. Howard ('12), Bengel-Orissa (F). 
Rev. W. E. Wiatt (04), ‘Burma (F s2 
Miss Frances E. Crooks 005). Burma (WF). 
Josephine Lawney, M.D. ('19), E. China (WF). 

30. Miss M. J. Gates ('17), E. China (WF). 

Mrs. J. H. Oxrieder ('02), Bengal-Orissa (F). 

Rev. Ernesto Uriegas, Mexico (H 

Rev. J. W. McAtee, St. Louis (H). 

H. J. Hanson, Swedish (H). 

J. B. Fox, Supt. of Los Angeles City Mission 
Society (SC). 

Rev. A. R. Button, So. Dakota (SC). 





Foreign Missionary Record 
Born 


To Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Tenny of Tokyo, Japan, 
now on furlough, a son, Francis Briggs, Decem- 


ber 22 
SAILED 


January 26, 1921, from New York on the City of 
Marseilles, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K. Allen and Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil G. Fielder and son for Assam; Rev. 
and Mrs. L. C. Kitchen for Bengal-Orissa; Dr. and 
Mrs. Ola Hanson, Rev. and Mrs. Gustav Sword 
and daughter for Burma; and Rev. and Mrs. Frank 
Kurtz for South India. 





Regional Conferences in March 


ARIZONA 
March 1-2. Phoenix 
3-4. Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 
March 6-— 8... Los Angeles 
9. Hollywood 
10-11. San Bernardino 
13-14. San Diego 
COLORADO 
March 25. Delta 
26. Pueblo 
27. Rocky Ford 
IDAHO 


March 2-3. Caldwell 
4-5. Twin Falls 


INDIANA 
Feb. 28—March 1. Shelbyville 
March 1-2. Madison 
3-4. Seymour 
IOWA 
March 1-2. Ottumwa 
3-4. Davenport 
MICHIGAN 
March 1-2. Niles 
2-4. Hillsdale 
MINNESOTA 


* March 2-3. Worthington 
Duluth, date to be fixed. 


NEVADA 
March 22-23. Reno 
OHIO 
March 12-15. Lima 
15-16. Mansfield 
17-18. Norwalk 
OREGON 
March 1-2. Pendleton 


UTAH 
March 6- 7. Ogden 
24. Salt Lake City 


Missionary Conference Teams 
(Alphabetically Arranged) 


Mrs. T. E. Adams, Rec. Sec., W.A.B.F.M.S. 

Rev. Archibald Adams, West China. 

Dr. John Y. Aitchison, General Director, Board of 
Promotion. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Theo. 
Institution. 

Dr. William Axling, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. George R. Baker, Asso. Sec’y, 
Education. 


Board ° of 


Dr. L. Call Barnes, Secretry, A.B.H.M.S. 
wig te L. Bloomer, Assistant Treas., W.A.B 


Henry Bond, Chairman Admin, Committee, B. of P. 

Rev. A. C. Bowers, Assam. 

Rev. W. H. Bowler, Field Representative, B. of P. 

Dr. Gilbert N. Brink, General Sec’ y Publication 
Society. 

Rev. Charles A. Brooks, Secretary, A.B.H.M.S. 

Rev. E. R. Browne, Home Missionary among 
Spanish. 

Rev. Zo D. Browne, Bengal-Orissa. 

Rev. Brayton C. Case, Burma. 

Mrs. B. F. Clark, Vice-Pres., W.A.B.H.M.S. 

Rev. R. N. Crawford, Burma. 

Mrs. George W. Coleman, Chairman Exec. Board, 
W.A.B.H.M.S. 


lg W. T. Elmore, India. 

r. M. D. Eubank, China. 
Mis. C. D. Eulette, Board of Promotion. 
Dr. W. L. Ferguson, South India. 
Mrs. Smith Thomas Ford, Ex-Pres., W.A.B.H.M:S. 
Dr. James H. Franklin, Foreign Sec’y, A.B.F.M.S. 
Miss 7. French, Missionary among Japanese. 
Rev. ie iy sheet Japan. 
Mrs. H E. Goodman, Exec. Board, W.A.B.F.M.S. 
Rev. Paul Hackett, Rangoon. 
Dr. Rolvix Harlan, Sec’y Social Service, H.M.S. 
Dr. Hugh A. Heath, Ex-Sec’y Conferences and 

Collections, B. of P. 

Mrs. R. A. Hilton, Exec. Board, W.A.B.F.M.S. 
Miss: Marie Holmes, Assam. 
as oe Hudson, Home Ad. Sec’y, W.A.B. 
Dr. Emory W: Hunt, Pres. Bucknell University. 
Dr. George A. Huntley, Shanghai, China. 
Mrs. C. S. Jennings, Rec. Sec’y, W.A.B.H.M.S. 
Miss Anna V. Johnson, Philippines. 
Miss Mary I. Jones, Huchow, China. 
Miss Mildred Jones, Headworker, Brooks House. 
Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, Pres. N. Y. Dist., W.A.B. 


.M.S. 
~*~ a Kinney, Joint Division Sec’y, H. M. & 


Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, China. 

Dr. J. T. Latta, Burma. 

Mrs. Washington Laycock, Board of Promotion. 

Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, Candidate Sec'y, A.B.F.M.S. 

William B. Lipphard, Asso. Sec’y, A.B.F.M.S. 

Dr. F. P. Lynch, Congo. 

Miss Ella MacLaurin. 

Dr. Antonio Mangano, Pres. Italian Theo. * caae 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Pres., W.B.F.M.S 

Mrs. Geo. Caleb Moor, Vice-Pres., W.A.B. H.M.S. 

Harry S. Myers, Stereopticon Dept., B. of P. 

Dr. Samuel G. Neil, Bible Sec’y, Pub. eT 

Miss Sarah Noyes, Ex. Board, W.A.B.H.M.S. 

Rev. James E. Norcross, Field Rep., B. of P. 

Mrs. E. S. Osgood, Ex. Board, W.A:B.H.MS. 

Miss Julia E. Parrott, Burma. 

Dr. Frank W. Padelford, Ex. Sec’y, Board of Ed. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Vice-Pres., W.A.B.F.M.S. 

Rev. Frank Peterson, General Board of Promotion. 

Dr. Alonzo M. Petty, Field Rep., B. of P. 

my a M. Poteat, Ex. Sec’y Stewardship, 

. & P. 

Miss Nellie Prescott, For. Sec’y, W.A.B.F.M.S. 

Dr. A. W. Rider, Field Rep., B. of P. 

Dr. Joseph C. Robbins,. Foreign Sec’y, A.B.F.M.S. 

Miss Ruth A. Shipley, Vice-Pres., W.A.B.H.M.S. 

Mrs. F. K. Singiser, Burma. 

Mrs. J. Frank Smith. 

Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pres. Atlantic Dist., 
W.A.B.F.M.S. 

Miss Harriet D. Smith, Ningpo, China. 

Rev. F. W. Stait, M.D., South India. 

Rev. W. R. Taylor, Chengtu, W. China. 


Miss Martha Troecke, Missionary, W.A.B.H.M.S.. 


Rev. Sumner R. Vinton. 

Mrs. A. L. Wadsworth, Field Worker, B. of P. 
Miss Helen K. Wallace, Field Worker, B. of P. 
Dr. R. M. West, Life Extension Sec’y, B. of P. 
Dr. Charles L. White, Ex. Sec’y, A.B.H.M.S. 
Mornay Williams, Ex. Board, F.M.S. 

Rev. L. F. Wood, Congo. 

Miss Isabelle Wilson, Assam. 

Dr. Peter C. Wright, M. & M. Board. 

Miss Dora Zimmerman, Ningpo, China. 





Editor’s Note 


The list above shows how freely the missionaries 
on furlough, secretaries and officers of the various 
societies and boards, educators and others placed 
their services for extra and arduous campaigning 
at the disposal of the General Board of Promotion 
for these Regional Conferences, which cannot fail 
to produce large spiritual and inspirational results. 
This is the kind of service that cannot be purchased. 
It calls for physical endurance and great spiritual 
vitality, and is born of love for the Master and 
devotion to a great cause—the conversion of souls 
and the strengthening of His followers, so that His 
kingdom may be extended among men. 
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A French 
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missionary 











Russian 
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A Finnish 
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NEW SERIES No. 8—SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 


year, a year’s subscription to MIssIoNs, sent to any address. 
¥: p 


Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Answers to Curious Questions in 
February Issue 


1. According to the Indian legend when 
the beasts of prey became more powerful 
than the children of men, the Sun-Father 
listened to the supplications of humans 
and changed the animals into stone, with 
the injunction that these transformed 
beasts should do good rather than evil to 
mankind. Each family adopted a repre- 
sentation of some one of these animals, 
either in carved stone or in a pictorial 
drawing, which became the symbolic 
family name and gave to each member of 
the family the right to friendship, hos- 
pitality and help from all others who bore 
the same rotten. 


2. Charles II, King of England, wrote 
of himself, in answer to a courtier's 
epigram, as the sovereign 

“Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


_ 3. In 321 A.D. Constantine the Great 
issued an edict proclaiming Sunday a legal 
day of rest. This edict was later incorpor- 
ated into the civil law’ of the Roman 

mpire and was ultimately adopted by 
, the nations which rose from the ruins 
0 ome, 


Words to be Rarely Used 


Boost (dreadfully overworked, cheap). 
Boom (applied to religious and spiritual 
movements). 


Words Frequently Misspelled 
or Misused 


Ignoramus, not ignoramous. 

Interest, not intrest. 

Supplement, not suppliment. 

Barbarous, not barbourous or barberous. 

Benefit, not benifit. 

Warrant, not warrent. 

Incredible, not incredable. 

Note carefully the difference between 
it’s and its. It’s is an abbreviation for 
it is. The possessive pronoun is its with- 
out an apostrophe. Examples: It’s high 
time; you know it’s not right. But—This 
movement came into its own; the school 
paid its expenses. 


Answers to February Puzzles 
. MIssIONs 
. Board of Education 
3. H. B. Grose 
. World Wide Guild 
5. General Board of Promotion 
. The Baptist 


Buy the Chinese Saving Stamps 
Every Stamp Saves a Life One Day 


“i ae 
of Cocoa” 


Good at any hour of the day 


Baker’s Cocoa 


is especially good in the 
evening a short time be- 
fore retiring. Its flavor 
is delicious, its aroma 
most attractive, and it 
is conducive to restful 
sleep without being in 
any sense of the word, a 
narcotic. Ab- 
solutely pure 

= and wholesome. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker & CoLid. 


ESTABLISHED 1760 ~ DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries in 
foreign lands for over 25 years, Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
by taking advantage of our low carload freight 
rates. 

Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 
large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 
free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 
Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 
‘ tainable on high quality merchandise. 

We GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OuR MER- 

CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 











WORLD FAMOUS 
Folding Organ 

BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
by Missionaries, | BEST 
Christian Workers, |PRICES 
in Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Open Air Work where 
Portable Organs are re- 
quired. Free Catalogue 

BILHORN BROS. 

136 W. Lake St. CHICAG 

Mention this 
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Pennsylvania’s Planning 


At a recent conference in Philadelphia 
Secretary Hill and Miss Huston of the 
Missionary Education Department met 
the state representatives and outlined the 
educational plans for the coming year. 
The committee consisted of Children’s 
World Crusade and World Wide Guild 
secretary-directors, secretaries of mission 
study classes for women and for men. The 
purpose of the conference was to effect a 
closer coordination of all missionary 
activities in the state. 

After a preliminary statement by Dr. 
Russell, Mr. Hill briefly reviewed the steps 
which led to such a correlation, saying he 
was convinced that the present strong 
reactions to the subject of missions had 
been superinduced by our big financial 
objective and the reading and study 
“The Survey,” lending a new sign! %couce 
to the need of missionary ed: on; that 
if facts are available and pu: at the door 
of the local church, tere will be no question 
about money; that inspiration is not suffh- 
cient; hence there is a new need to under- 
gird the entire denominational structure 
by missionary education. 

The objectives which have been worked 
out by the Department were presented and 
a careful consideration of Pennsylvania’s 
part in the whole led to the unani- 
mous adoption of the following goals to 
be reached by the Keystone State by 
1924: 

Study Classes: 500 Women’s and Men’s 
Groups; 100 in Young People’s Societies; 
100 in World Wide Guilds. 

Reading Courses: 200 Men’s and 
Women’s Groups; 100 in Young People’s 
Societies; 100 in World Wide Guilds. 

Ten Institutes, three Summer As- 
semblies, twenty-five Church Schools, 
100 Libraries in Young People’s organi- 
zations, 500 Bible Schools using graded 
stories. Arrangements were made to have 
_ these objectives presented to the Phila- 

delphia and Pittsburgh Conferences of 

Ministers. To reach churches outside 
these conferences was left to Dr. Russell. 
Suggestion was made to the secretaries of 
the Men’s work that study classes among 
men might be effected in short courses in 
adult classes or in Brotherhoods. Classes 
in Young People’s organizations, Women’s, 
Guild and Crusade to be cared for by their 
respective secretaries. It. was suggested 
that churches be urged to send representa- 
- tive young people to summer assemblies 
and conferences as an investment and that 
the provision for such expense be built 
into the program of the church in the start- 
ing of a conference fund. Pennsylvania’s 
Program of Missionary Service isto be 
put into a leaflet, which will contain the 
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Department of Missionary Education a 
— Conducted by Secretary William A.Hill 
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personnel of this newly created State 
Missionary Department, which sets a 
model pace for others. 


A Thrilling Easter Pageant 


For the Easter service a_ beautiful 
pageant has been prepared by Rev. C. N. 
Arbuckle and Prof. and Mrs. J. P. Berkeley 
of Newton Centre. It consists of two 
parts, the first representing the same Wi 
Men that came to the cradle of 
coming to Jerusalem to see Hin 
wondrous words and deed nave 
heard, and being tol: xiis_ crucifixion. 
Hearing the disciples tell of the resur- 
rection, the’ are convinced that Jesus is 
alive forevermore. 

second part represents the wise men 
! coday, a business man, a statesman and 
a scholar, seeking light on life’s perplex- 
ities. They are conducted by a missionary 
into a Christian hospital in China, a Chris- 
tian school in Burma, a school in an Ameri- 
can city, and are convinced that Christ 
lives today in lives transformed through 
the unselfish service of the missionaries. 

A simpler exercise has been prepared for 
schools which cannot undertake a pageant, 
but it is hoped that many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to present the 
Easter missionary message in this striking 
way. 


A Record Study Class 


The Missionary Education Department 
has set for its goal for 1920-21 5,000 
Mission Study Classes in men’s and 
women’s groups, 1,000 in Young People’s 
Societies, and 1,000 in World Wide Guilds. 
A recent report from Rev. W. Douglas 
Swaffield, relating to a study class he 
organized ten years ago in Danielson, 
Conn., is of interest in this connection. 
It reads: ‘We took the name of Crusaders 
—thus antedating the present Crusaders 
by a considerable length of time. The 
organization was for young men and 
women, and has met fortnightly from Sep- 
tember till July from that time till now. It 
has averaged over thirty in attendance, 
has contributed considerably over a thou- 
sand dollars to missions, studied at least 
thirty books, and ministered to the 


missionary and social life of the church in 
many ways. Its members comprise school- 
teachers, superintendents of public schools, 
principal and assistant principal of high 
school, many college young folks, etc. 
It is a standing proof that young men are 
just as much interested in missions as 
women, but we neglect to provide for their 
instruction.” 


‘“*Oh, My Picture!”’ 


The Porto Rico doctor 
Little Lydia, only se vid, had for- 
gotten her mot! aiming and stepped 
into the ' x fresh hot starch. The 
small rotected only by a sandal was 

urcned. Lydia was sobbing ‘O mi 
jvol O micuadro!’’ Not another word 
id she say but just that ‘‘Oh, my picture!” 
and they could not understand what she 
meant. The missionary, when she came, 
explained that at Sunday school the chil- 
dren were given a picture card for perfect 
attendance for a month, and a Bible had 
been promised to every child who could 
show twelve picture cards at the end of 
the year. Lydia’s one thought in her pain 
had been that the burned foot would make 
her miss that prize. The foot healed 
nicely in time, but Lydia was obliged to 
miss two Sundays. The children of the 
Sunday school voted, however, that as it 
was not her fault she should be given her 
picture just the same. 


liurry. 








DOES YOUR 
CHURCH NEED 
MONEY? 


If so, let us tell you how 
many churches are 
getting it. 

How the adult girls 
and women Bible 







‘*KEPDRY’”’ 

WATERPROOF 

HOUSEHOLD 
APRON 


We assume all risk. 
Write us and we 
will gladly explain 
our plan. 

COLLEGEVILLE FLAG CO., Collegeville, Pa. 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Service lines. Exceptional opportunity for young 
women to train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home, or foreign missions, Sunday school, settle- 
ment work, etc. A strong faculty and special lectures. New fireproof building with all the comforts 
of home. A mission under exclusive control of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House 
gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D. D., President ; 





Mrs. J. MILNOR WILBUR, Dean 
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[A OUR CORPORATE NAM Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years’ 

E college degree of Th. B. Graduate School of Theology, 3 year course, graduate 
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China’s Tragic Appeal 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE IN PEKING 


Announcement is made by the American Committee 
for China Famine Fund of the formation in Peking of an 
American Committee, the membership of which consists 
of representatives of the American churches in the China 
Mission field, together with representatives of the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Rockefeller Institute, and of Ameri- 
can diplomacy and business interests. The Peking 
Committee will act as a central distributing agency for 
funds cabled by the American Committee for China 
Famine Fund. Up to the end of January it was an- 
nounced that $400,000 had been cabled to Peking, of 
which sum $300,000 had been raised by the Christian 
Herald fund before it was incorporated in the national 
organization. Minister Charles R. Crane acts as ex- 
officio chairman. Givers may be assured that all funds 
will be used at once in the distribution of food to the 
starving. 


Ir Ir HAPPENED IN AMERICA 


To find a parallel to present famine conditions in the 
five northern provinces of China it would be necessary to 
imagine a similar affliction spread over sixteen of our 
forty-eight American states, according to a statement on 
the Chinese famine situation given by John Barton 
Payne, Secretary of the Interior, to the American 
Committee for China Famine Fund. Secretary Payne 
appeals to the American public to help. He says: 

“Every citizen of America should pause to consider 
this appalling news from China. It is said fifteen million 
people are starving in their northern provinces. Aside 
from those, three times as many are directly affected and 
suffering the effects of the famine. 

“‘A greater and more worthy need for our help could 
scarcely be imagined. 

“Think what we could do; one dollar will save a life for 
one month, five dollars will save an entire family one 
month. 

“Let us give what we can, and give it quickly. 

“We should give for the sake of humanity, for the 
sake of our historic friendship with China, for the sake 
of America herself, and should do it now.” 


A Cutna Bow. LUNCHEON 


Two hundred women prominent in church work and 
philanthropic activities unreservedly pledged their aid 
to the starving Chinese at a ‘‘China Bowl” luncheon at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York: ‘The luncheon was 
organized by the American Committee for China Famine 





SEND YOUR OFFERING AT ONCE 
DELAY MEANS DEATH TO MANY 
The General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist 
Convention 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This page advertisement is contributed to the cause by 
MISSIONS, as was the page in February 











Fund and was designed as the first step toward the forma- 
tion of a local permanent women’s auxiliary committee. 
Similar efforts are contemplated in other cities, and the 
idea might well be adopted by churehes. 

Before each guest was set a china bowl, the contents of 
which were not intended to be eaten by the company, 
though a precisely similar menu is eagerly devoured every 
day by millions of Chinese in the five northern provinces 
where famine conditions prevail. The China bowl was 
just a touch of realism, to bring home to the guests 
exactly what the present diet of the northern Chinese is. 
The contents of the bowl were described as follows: Bark 
of trees—elm, ash or poplar; ground or crushed corn cobs; 
chaff; potato tops; leaves of trees or bushes. 

Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of the American 
Committee for China Famine Fund drew a vivid picture 
of the sufferings of the people in North China who are 
literally starving, eating only such food as was contained 
in the China bowls. The only relief in sight for these 
unhappy victims, he said, was the generosity of Ameri- 
cans, and especially of American church people. “The 
noble work,” he declared, “which the churches of 
America have been doing for so many years in China has 
taught the Chinese to look to them with confidence for 
aid in this affliction, and that confidence we cannot 
disappoint. No tribute,” he continued, “‘is sufficiently 
high to pay to our devoted Christian missionaries in 
China, who are giving themselves heart and soul and 
body today to the work of relief. Practically the entire 
distribution of funds sent from America is in their 
experienced hands, and that in itself is the best guarantee 
that the money is wisely administered.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt aroused enthusiastic 
applause by a suggestion that is likely to be widely taken 
up. Declaring that on the dinner table of practically 
every American family except the very poor there was 
always some delicacy that could easily be dispensed with 
without inconvenience, she urged her hearers to go out 
from the luncheon and induce others to join them in a 
nation-wide movement to “do without” certain deli- 
cacies which appear daily on their dinner tables and hand 
over the money so saved, day by day, either to the 
American Committee for China Famine Fund or to their 

own church or city organizations which are undertaking 
to collect funds for the starving Chinese. ‘This sug- 
gestion, if followed by every Christian family, would 
count greatly and save thousands of lives. Why not form 
family “No Dessert’ groups at once, and forward weekly 
the amount saved? 
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Mr. George B. Huntington, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $........ for China Famine Relief. 
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